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CHAPTER  IX. 

RKIRK  III  HER  FARM-TARD. 

Catherine  found  herself  transported,  as  if  by 
ma^ic,  from  the  long,  dreary,  brick-enclosed  hours  to 
a  charming  world,  where  vine  garlands  were  wreath¬ 
ing  under  cloudless  skies.  There  was  at  once  more 
li^t,  more  sound,  more  sentiment  and  drowsy  peace 
in  it  than  she  had  ever  known  in  all  her  life  before. 
She  awakened  to  a  dazzle  streaming  through  the 
vine  round  her  window,  and  flickering  upon  the  red 
brick  floor  of  her  little  room  ;  to  a  glitter,  to  a  cheer¬ 
ful  vibration  of  noises.  Some  one  would  bring  her 
a  little  roll  and  a  cup  of  sb'.aming  coffee,  and  then, 
when  she  was  dressed,  the  children  would  cOme  tap¬ 
ing  and  fumbling  at  her  door.  Little  Henri  de 
Tracy  sometimes  attempted  a  r^veillde  upon  his 
horn,  which  would  be  instantly  suppressed  by  a 
voice  outside.  Nanine,  who  was  nine  years  old,  and 
had  elegant  little  manners  like  a  lady,  would  wish 
Catherine  good  morning ;  and  Madelaine,  who  was 
four  and  “  trbs  raisonnable  ”  Suzanne  her  nurse 
laid,  consented  to  be  kissed  through  the  iron-work 
balusters  of  the  staircase. 

The  children  would  lead  the  way  through  the 
great  dining-room,  where  Baptiste  was  hopping 
about  on  one  leg,  polishing  the  shining  floor,  across 
the  terrace,  through  green  avenues  and  gardens, 
looking  a  little  neglected,  but  fresh  with  dew,  and 
luxuriant  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees.  Pumpkins, 
carnations,  and  roses  were  growing  between  vine- 
clad  walls.  There  were  bees,  and  there  was  an  old 
stone  well  full  of  deep  water,  like  Jocelyn’s  well,  — 

^  Dont  U  chaloe  roaill^e  a  poll  la  margelle, 

Et  qu*uae  vlfoe  ^trelot  de  sa  verte  dentelle.** 

From  the  terrace  there  was  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea,  —  of  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon  flashing  be- 
yonrl  the  golden  corn-fields. 

One  morning  Nanine  said,  “  We  are  to  go  to  the 
Ferme,  Miss  Geoi^e,  to-day,  with  a  commission 
from  grandmamma.  We  will  go  out  at  the  door  in 
the  Potager,  if  you ’d  not  mind,  and  come  back  the 
other  way.”  It  was  all  the  same  to  Catherine,  who 
followed  her  little  conductors  through  the  kitchen- 
garden  door  out  into  the  open  country,  and  along 
the  path  skirting  the  corn-fields  which  spread  to  the 
sea.  Henri  went  first,  blowing  his  horn,  Nanine 
loitered  to  pick  the  poppies  and  bleu-bleus,  as  she 
called  the  corn-flowers,  Madelaine  trotted  by  Cath¬ 
erine,  holding  her  hand.  It  was  like  the  nursery- 


rhyme.  Miss  George  thought  of  the  little  boy  blue, 
only  the  sheep  were  wanting. 

From  outside  the  farm  at  Tracy  still  looks  more 
like  a  ruined  fortress  than  a  farm  where  milk  is  sold 
in  cans,  and  little  pats  of  butter  prepared,  and  eggs 
counted  out  in  dozens,  and  pigs  fattened  for  the 
market.  All  over  Normandy  you  come  upon  these 
fortified  abbayes,  built  for  praying  and  fighUng 
once,  and  ruined  now,  and  turned  to  difierent  usee. 
It  is  like  Samson’s  riddle  to  see  the  carcass  of  the 
lions  with  honey  flowing  from  them.  “  Out  of  the 
eater  came  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness.”  There  is  a  great  archway  at  the  larm 
at  Tra^,  with  heavy  wooden  doors  studded  with 
nails.  There  is  rust  in .  plenty,  and  part  of  a  moat 
still  remaining.  The  hay  is  stacked  in  what  was  a 
chapel  once ;  the  yellow  trusses  are  hangi^  through 
the  crumbling  flamboyant  east  window.  There  is  a 
tall  watch-tower,  to  which  a  pigeon-cote  has  been 
affixed,  and  low  cloisters  that  are  turned  into  out¬ 
houses  and  kitchens.  The  white  walb  tell  a  story 
of  penance  and  fierce  battlings,  which  are  over  now, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  great  harvest 
wagons  pass  through  the  archway  witnout  unload¬ 
ing;  so  do  the  cows  at  milking  time.  Cocks  and 
hens  are  pocketing  the  fallen  griuns,  the  pigeons 
circle  overhead  suddenly  white  agmnst  the  sky. 

As  the  children  and  Miss  Geoi^  pushed  open  the 
heavy  doors  and  came  into  the  wide  sunny  court,  a 
figure  descended  the  stone  steps  leading  from  the 
strong  tower  where  the  apples  are  kept  It  was 
Heine  in  her  white  coifle,  who  advanced  with  de¬ 
liberate  footsteps,  carrying  an  earthenware  pan  un¬ 
der  her  arm,  and  who  stood  waiting  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  deserted-looking  place,  until  they  should 
come  up  to  her. 

Catherine  wondered  whether  all  Normandy  peas¬ 
ant-girls  were  like  this  one.  It  was  a  princess  keep¬ 
ing  the  cows.  There  she  stood,  straight,  slender, 
vigorous ;  dressed  in  the  Sunday-dress  of  the  women 
of  those  parts,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of 
two  plastered  loops  of  hair  like  a  doll’s,  a  tawny  rip¬ 
ple  flowed  under  the  lace  of  her  cap  and  low  over 
her  arched  brows.  As  for  her  eyes,  they  were  quick, 
dancing  gray  eyes,  that  looked  black  when  she  was 
angry,  —  clouds  and  lightning  somebody  once  told 
her  they  were,  but  the  lightning  became  warm  sun¬ 
light  when  she  smiled  upon  those  she  liked.  She 
smiled  now,  for  Reine  was  a  child-lover,  and  even 
little  De  Tracp  were  welcome,  as  they  came  to¬ 
wards  her  with  their  bunches  of  flowers  out  of  the 
fields,  and  the  pretty  strange  lady  following. 

“  Who  are  you  bringing  me  ?  ”  Reine  asked, 
“and  what  do  you  want,  my  children?  Made- 
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laine,  shall  I  give  you  some  milk  and  some  peach¬ 
es  ?  ” 

“  Out  of  Josette’s  little  ui/narje”  said  !Madelaine, 
while  Henri  cried  out,  “  O,  tlicre  is  old  Paris !  ” 
and  went  and  clasped  the  big  dog  round  tlie  neck. 

Nanine  meanwhile  advancing  very  politely  and 
rettily,  in  a  smart  little  toilet,  exjjlained  that 
liss  Geoi^e  was  a  demoiselle  Anglaise  who  was 
staying  with  them,  and  that  they  had  come  to  re¬ 
quest  Mademoiselle  Chretien  to  supply  them  with 
butter  for  a  few  days.  “  Our  cows  are  ill,”  said 
Nanine,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  “  and  we  are  all 
but  reduced  to  dry  bread.” 

“  There  .are  others  besides  you  who  cat  their  bread 
dry,”  said  Reine ;  “  but  your  grandmamma  can  have 
as  much  butter  as  she  likes,  M.ademoiselle  Nanine, 
at  the  market  price,  since  she  has  money  to  pay  I’or 
it.”  She  did  not  say  this  rudely,  but  rather  sadly, 
and  then  she  suddenly  turned  to  Catherine,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  some  milk  too. 
“  And  so  you  are  English  V  ”  Reine  said  in  her  odd 
sweet  voice,  pushing  open  a  door  with  both  her 
hands.  Reine’s  hands  were  not  like  Madame  Bi- 
naud’s,  two  reil  paws  which  could  Ihj  seen  shining  a 
mile  off;  but  thin  and  white  like  a  lady's.  Cather¬ 
ine  glanced  at  them  a  little  curiously  as  they  lay 
outspread  upon  the  oak,  and  she  saw  that  Reine 
wore  a  signet-ring  on  one  finger,  —  then  she  looked 
up  in  her  face  again,  and  Reine  Chretien  caught 
the  glance  and  melted  somehow  towards  the  little 
thing  with  the  startled  look  and  curious  soft  eyes 
that  seemed  to  be  taking  evervthing  in.  The  love- 
making  of  friendship  is  not  unlike  that  of  sentiment, 
and  friends  are  friends  sometimes  in  an  instant  al¬ 
most,  even  though  they  may  not  have  set  the  feel¬ 
ing  to  the  tune  of  words  and  protestations. 

I  hardly  know  which  of  these  two  women  needed 
the  other  most,  when  they  met  by  chance  in  the  si¬ 
lent,  sunny  court-yard  that  morning.  In  after-times, 
doubt,  trouble,  cruel  suspicion,  pain,  and  jealousy 
came  to  part  tl»em,  but  they  were  faithful  to  one 
another  through  it  all.  There  was  something  to  for¬ 
give  and  to  forget  for  each  of  them,  but  they  loved 
one  another  well  enough  to  be  able  to  remember 
and  to  need  no  forgiveness.  They  suited.  Some¬ 
how,  there  was  a  certain  affinity  between  them 
which  is  priceless  in  friendship.  It  is  worth  all  the 
virtues  and  merits  and  accomplishments  put  together 
to  people  who  care  for  one  another,  or  who  ought  to 
care. 

Catherine,  who  had  never  in  her  life  spoken  to  a 
Normandy  peasant  before,  listened  and  looked  with 
all  her  eyes.  There  was  Reine,  dressed  like  a  doll, 
in  flaps  and  apron  .and  ornaments;  but  Catherine 
was  touched  and  fascinated  by  the  grave,  noble 
face,  the  pathetic  voice.  Ahis  !  she  was  not  the  first 
Reine  had  charmed. 

The  girl  gave  the  children  their  milk  out  of  a 
great  brass  pan,  standing  surrounded  by  little  bar¬ 
rels  for  making  butter.  “  Should  you  like  to  see 
the  farm  V  ”  she  asked  them.  “  Tliis  is  where  we 
keep  our  cider,”  and,  opening  a  door  into  an  old 
vaulted  cellar,  she  showed  them  six  huge  butts, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Each  one  of  them  was  large  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  party.  Nanine  exclaimed  at  their  size. 
“  They  are  half  of  them  empty  already,”  said  Reine, 
laughing.  “  Dominique  alone  could  drink  one  of 
those  for  his  supper.  I  don’t  offer  you  any,”  she 
said  to  Catherine,  leading  them  awav,  and  locking 
the  door  behind  her.  “I  know  English  people  do 
not  like  cider,”  and  she  sighed  as  she  spoke. 


She  went  before  them  through  many  courts,  open¬ 
ing  arched  tloors,  into  store-rooms  heaped  with  the 
oily  colza  grain.  She  showed  them  a  wheat-field 
enclosed  by  four  walls,  against  which  nectorines  and 
ajiricots  were  ripening.  The  cows  were  all  out  in 
the  meadows,  but  there  were  a  few  sheep  in  a  stable  • 
and  at  hist  she  brought  them  into  the  great  farm- 
kitc-hen.  It  hail  lieen  added  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  ;  so  had  Reine’s  own  room,  which  was  over 
it,  and  reached  by  stone  steps  from  outside. 

Petitpere  w;i8  sitting  at  the  table,  eating  bread 
anil  soup.  He  looked  hot  and  tired,  but  he  got  up 
to  make  a  liow  and  a  little  speech.  He  was  a  hos- 
jiitable  and  courteous  old  fellow,  whatever  his  other 
defects  may  have  Ixien.  ‘‘  Ladies,  you  are  welcome 
to  the  farm,”  he  said.  “  Pray  excuse  my  continuini» 
my  breakfimt.  I  have  been  out  since  five  o’clock  in 
the  fields,  with  the  soldiers.” 

“  We  have  not  men  enough  to  get  in  the  harvest,” 
Reine  explained  to  Catherine,  “  and  we  send  for  the 
soldiers  to  help  us.” 

“  And  have  you,  too,  lx;en  up  since  sunrise  ?  ” 
Catherine  asked. 

“  I  see  it  every  morning  of  my  life,”  said  Reine. 

“  I  should  like  to  show  it  ymi  from  our  archw,ay. 
The  sea  awakens  first,  all  our  animals  stir  as  if  they 
knew  ;  it  is  a  most  lieautiful  hour,”  she  said,  gravely, 

“  and  like  a  jirayer  before  tlie  work.” 

What  was  there  about  Reine  Chretien  that  at¬ 
tracted  and  interested  her  so  curiously  ?  Catherine 
asked  hei-self  this,  and  also  how  was  it  and  why  was 
it  that  the  place  seemed  so  str.mgely  familiar ‘if  Usd 
she  been  there  in  some,  previous  existence?  She 
turned  and  looked  round  aliout.  The  window,  the 
great  cupboard,  with  the  gleaming  hinges,  she  had 
seen  them  before  somewhere,  —  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Petitpere  went  on  composedly  drinking 
his  soup ;  Catherine  still  stood  in  a  puzzle.  Sl>e 
had  a  silly  little  fancy  there  would  be  a  bright  brass 
pot  in  one  of  the  corners,  but  it  was  not  there  as 
she  ex|x‘cted :  she  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 

Reine  begged  them  to  come  and  see  her  again, 
and  stood  watching  them  thoughtfully  under  the 
archway  as  they  went  home  across  the  fields  where 
the  sohliers  were  reaping  with  peaceful  scythes,  and 
the  corn  fell  ag.ainst  the  horizon,  ami  the  figures  of 
the  gleaners  with  their  golden  troven  treasures  stood 
out  with  garments  flying  against  the  sky.  Then 
she  turned  and  crossed  the  court  once  more,  and 
once  she  stopped  and  pulled  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  read  it  over  twice. 

Catherine  thought  as  she  walked  back  that  morn¬ 
ing,  that,  if  she  could  have  forgotten  all  that  had 
passed  beforti  she  came  to  Tracy,  all  the  people  she 
had  known,  all  the  things  she  had  thought, she  could 
breathe  on  for  years  happily  enough  in  this  fruitful 
country.  But  who  is  there  who  would  forget  will¬ 
ingly  what  has  gone  before  V  There  are  few  who 
would  not  remember  more  if  they  could,  if  it  were 
even  the  pangs  they  have  forgotten. 

As  they  reached  the  court-yard,  they  met  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Tracy  heavily'  booted  and  gaitered,  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  finishing  his  morning  rounds. 
Monsieur  Fontaine  w;is  with  him,  also  in  linen 
clothes.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  or  manager  in 
Tracey’s  absence,  and  used  often  to  come  up  to  talk 
over  business  and  bailiffs.  They  all  met  just  inside 
the  iron  gates  of  the  court-yard.  Fontaine  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  pretty,  fiesh-looking  little  Miss 
with  the  great  bunch  of  field-flowers  in  her  haad, 
and  the  blue  ribbons  in  her  crisp  black  hair.  The 
children  clustered  round  their  father,  and  Henri 
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held  him  prisoner  while  Nanine  stuck  poppies  into 
all  his  button-holes,  and  little  Madelaine,  who  could 
reach  no  hif^her,  ornamented  his  f^iters  with  flowers. 

Meanwhile  the  following  conversation  was  going 

o"- — 

“  Yon  have  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
vour  journey,  I  trust?”  said  Fontaine.  “  One  need 
Kiarcely  .ask  iiiadeinoiselle  the  question.” 

“  Oui,  monsieur,”  said  Catherine,  looking  up 
shyly. 

“  And  mademoiselle  has  already  surrounded  her¬ 
self  with  flowers,”  said  Fontaine,  alluding  to  the 
bouipict. 

“  Oui.  monsieur,”  said  C.atherine,  who  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say. 

“  And  I  hope  that  mademoiselle  is  pleased  with 
our  country  ?”  said  Fontaine,  speaking  both  in  his 
public  and  his  private  capai-ity. 

*•  Oui.  monsieur,”  said  Catherine,  with  great  origi¬ 
nality,  half  laughing  at  her  own  stupidity,  and  mov¬ 
ing  away  towards  the  house,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
a  s.lly  conversation. 

It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  like  a  picture  on  a 
fan  or  a  bonbon  liox.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
be  less  serious.  The  little  banality,  the  bow,  the 
courtesy,  it  was  a  nothing  Catherine  thought,  or  she 
wouM  have  thought  so  had  she  thought  at  all.  To 
the  children  it  was  an  instant  of  great  anxiety : 
would  the  flowers  tumble  oil'  their  papa  when  he 
moved  his  legs  ?  —  but  Catherine  tripped  away  un¬ 
conscious  and  unconcerned. 

Poor  Fontaine’s  fate,  too,  was  decided  in  that  in¬ 
stant,  when  he  bowed  so  profoundly,  and  Catherine 
turned  away  with  her  quick  little  smile.  Not  at 
Bayeux,  not  at  Caen,  not  including  Madame  la 
Sous-Pr^fette  herself,  was  there  any  one  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  this  charming  young  Englishwoman,  thought 
the  niaire.  As  for  a  dot,  he  would  prefer  Miss  George 
with  a  moderate  sum,  to  Reine  with  all  her  fortune; 
and  then  something  told  him  that  the  English  were 
so  orderly,  such  excellent  housekeepers,  caring  noth¬ 
ing  for  follies  and  expenses.  “  Toilet  is  their  aver¬ 
sion,”  thought  Fontaine,  remembering  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  bills  he  had  paid  for  Toto’s  poor 
mother.  He  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  Tower 
of  Babel  it  was,  poor  fellow,  reaching  to  heaven. 
He  perceived  himself  pa-xsing  Reine  Chrdtien,  with 
a  lovely  and  charmingly  mannered  Madame  Fon¬ 
taine  beside  him,  elegantly  but  not  expensively  at¬ 
tired  ;  he  pictured  her  to  himself  embroidering  by 
his  fireside,  superintending  his  menage.  As  he 
thought  of  Catherine,  a  sweet,  arch,  gentle  glance 
came  dazzling  his  eyes,  like  sunlight  through  the 
double  eyeglass,  and  at  that  minute  Jean  nioveil, 
after  patiently  standing  until  his  decoration  was 
complete,  and,  alas  for  poor  little  Madelaine !  all  the 
flowers  fell  off  him. 

“  Good  moniing.  Monsieur  le  Maire,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  hall-door. 

“  Won’t  you  stay  and  breakfast  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Madame,”  said  the  maire,  “  you  are  too  good. 

I  shall  be  quite  delighted.” 

Catherine  liked  the  breakfast-hour  at  Tracy. 
They  all  came  in  cheerful  and  freshly  dressed,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  long,  picturesque-looking 
salle,  with  its  vaulteil  roof  and  many  windows.  The 
fooil  w.'us  carefully  and  prettily  served  and  orna¬ 
mented  ;  the  white  bright  china  glittered  on  the 
table ;  the  golden  and  purple  fruit  wjvs  heapeil  up 
bountifully.  She  liked  to  look  at  it  all  from  her 
place  by  Madame  de  Tracy,  as  she  liked  looking  .at 
Marthe’s  pale,  beautiful  head  opposite  to  her,  or 


Madame  Jean’s  smart  ribbons.  Catherine  used 
sometimes  to  compare  the  scene  at  Tracy  —  the  cool 
green  windows,  the  festive-looking  table,  the  ripple 
of  talk  —  to  the  sombre  dining-room  in  Eaton 
Square,  where  the  smoke  had  settled  in  clouds  upon 
the  faded  stucco  walls,  where  Mr.  Butler  sliced  the 
eternal  legs  of  mutton  while  everybody  sat  round 
and  watched  the  process  in  silence  and  anxi- 
ety. 

Monsieur  Fontaine  sat  next  Catherine  to-day ; 
Aladame  de  Tracy  sent  them  in  together.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  as  she  followed  the  couple 
what  an  easy  solution  there  might  be  to  all  her  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  little  thing  would  be  the  very  wife 
for  Fontaine,  —  he  would  make  an  excellent  hus¬ 
band.  It  would  be  a  home  for  her,  —  the  raaire’s 
admiration  was  evident,  and  Ernestine  had  been  too 
provoking  that  morning. 

Tliere  had  been  an  e.xplanation,  ending  as  expl.a- 
nations  generally  end,  by  hopelessly  confusing  mat¬ 
ters.  Ernestine  declared  with  the  utmost  liveliness 
that  she  had  not  room  to  lodge  a  fly  in  her  apart¬ 
ments  at  P.aris,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  have  a  governess  in  the  house. 

“  But  it  is  certain  neither  I  nor  your  grandmother 
require  one,”  said  poor  Madame  de  Tracy,  at  her 

wit’s  end.  “  And  we  go  to  V - on  the  twentieth 

of  next  month.  What  am  I  to  do?  How  can  I 
tell  her?” 

It  seemed  like  a  second  inspiration  to  this  impul¬ 
sive  lady  when  on  her  way  to  the  breakfast-room 
she  happened  to  see  the  little  scene  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  bow,  the  respectful  look  of  admiration, 
which  said  nothing  to  Miss  George,  were  like  signals 
of  approaching  succor  to  the  distressed  hostess. 
Madame  de  Tracy  thought  no  more  of  parcelling 
out  the  future  of  two  living  souls  than  she  did  of 
matching  her  cap-strings.  As  she  sat  there  at  the 
head  of  the  table  she  talked,  schemed,  made,  looked 
after  them  all,  carved  out  destinies  and  chicken  with  | 
admirable  precision  and  rapidity.  “  Baptiste,  take  | 
this  wing  to  Monsieur  de  Tracy.  Marthe,  I  know  ! 
it  is  no  use  offering  you  any.  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
do  3’ou  prefer  omelette  ?  ” 

This  was  the  first  Friday  that  Catherine  had  spent 
at  Tracy,  and  she  saw  with  a  thrill  that  omelettes 
were  being  handed  round,  and  great  flowery  roast 
fwtatoes  and  fried  fish.  There  were,  however, 
chickens,  too,  and  cutlets,  of  which,  as  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  she  felt  bound  to  partake.  So  did  Jean  and 
his  grandmother.  His  mother  was  of  an  amphibious 
persuasion,  sometimes  fish,  sometimes  flesh,  as  the 
fancy  took  her.  She  w.ts  by  way  of  being  a  Protes¬ 
tant  but  she  went  to  mass  with  her  family,  and  fasted 
on  Fridays,  when  Marthe  and  Ernestine  were  there. 
Mailame  de  Traej^  mere,  as  they  called  the  old  lady  . 
up  stairs,  had  a  dispensation.  Catherine  was  rather  j 
disappointed  to  see  them  all  quietly  peppering  and 
salting  the  nice  little  dishes  before  them,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  breakfasts.  She  thought  of  her  aunt  Fare- 
brother’s  warnings;  the  scene  did  not  look  very 
alarming.  Monsieur  Fontaine,  although  strictly  ad 
hering  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  church,  managed 
to  make  an  excellent  repast,  attending  at  the  same 
time  to  his  companions’  wants,  and  passing  salt  and 
pepper  and  sugar  with  great  empressement  and  gal¬ 
lantry.  Catherine  herself,  before  breakfast  was  over, 
became  conscious  of  his  devotion,  ami,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  woman  enough  to  be  amused  and  not  dis¬ 
pleased  by  it.  Once  she  caught  Madame  de  Tracy’s 
glance ;  there  were  no  frozen  looks  now  to  chill  and 
terrify.  “  I  am  determined  I  will  speak  to  him  on 
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the  subject  immediately  after  breakfast,”  Madame 
do  Tracy  was  thinking. 

“  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  want  to  show  you  my  new 
plantation.  Ernestine,  little  Madeleine  is  longing 
tor  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Baptiste,  has  Madame  de 
Tracy  mire's  breakfast  been  taken  up  ?  ” 

“  Madame  desires  a  little  more  chicken,”  said  Bap¬ 
tiste,  respectfully.  “  Mademoiselle  Picard  has  just 
come  down  to  fetch  some,  also  a  little  Burgundy 
wine  and  an  eg"  and  some  figs.” 

Catherine  used  to  wonder  at  the  supplies  which 
were  daily  sent  up  from  every  meal  to  this  invisible 
invalid.  She  had  seen  the  shutters  of  her  rooms 
from  without,  but  she  never  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  apartment  which  Madame  de  Tracy 
mire  Inhabited.  Once  or  twice  in  passing  she  had 
heard  a  hoarse  voice  like  a  man’s  calling  Picard  or 
Baptiste  (they  were  the  old  lady’s  personal  attend¬ 
ants)  ;  once  Catherine  had  seen  a  pair  of  stumpy 
velvet  shoes  standing  outside  her  door.  That  was 
all.  Old  Madame  de  Tracy  was  a  voice,  an  appe¬ 
tite,  a  pair  of  shoes  to  Catherine,  no  more. 

Everybody  is  something  to  somebody  else.  Cer¬ 
tain  hieroglyphics  stand  to  us  in  lieu  of  most  of  our 
neighbors.  Poor  little  Catherine  herself  was  a  pos¬ 
sible  storm  and  discussion  to  some  of  the  people 
present,  —  to  Marthe  a  soul  to  be  saved,  to  Madame 
de  Tracy  a  problem  to  be  solved  and  comfortably 
disposed  of,  to  Monsieur  Fontaine,  earried  away  by 
Ills  feelings,  the  uneonsclous  Catherine  appeared  as 
one  of  the  many  possible  Madame  Fontaines  in  e.x- 
istence,  and  certainly  the  most  graceful  and  charming 
of  them  all.  There  was  only  that  unfortunate  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  dot  to  outweigh  so  much  amiabiUty  and 
refinement. 

After  breakfast  everybody  disappeared  in  different 
directions.  The  children  and  Miss  George  went  up 
into  Madame  de  Tracy’s  bedroom,  where  she  had 
desired  them  to  sit  of  a  morning.  It  was  a  comfort¬ 
able  Napoleonic  apartment,  with  bureaus  and  brass 
Inlmd  tables,  upon  which  bonbonnicrcs  and  liqueur 
stands  and  arrangements  for  sugar  and  water  were 
disposed.  A  laurm-crowned  clock  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  over  which  the  late  M.  de  Tracy’s  silhouette 
legion  of  honor  and  lock  of  hair  were  hanging  neatly 
framed  and  glazed.  The  children  sat  with  their 
beads  together  spelling  out  their  tasks.  Catherine’s 
bright  eyes  glanced  up  and  round  about  the  room ; 
and  out  across  the  gardens,  and  the  vine-clad  roofs 
of  the  outhouses,  the  flies  came  buzzing.  There  was 
silence  and  scent  of  ripe  fruit  from  the  garden.  Sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  swift  pang,  she  remembered  that  It  was 
a  week  to-day  since  she  had  said  goo<l  by  to  Rosy  and 
Totty,  and  to  Dick.  The  three  names  used  to  come 
together  somehow  In  her  thoughts.  A  week  already 
since  she  had  bade  him  a  hasty  farewell  at  the  door 

of  a  room  with  everybody  standing  round . She 

could  not  bear  to  think  of  It,  she  thought,  as  she 
began  to  recall  every  expression,  every  sound,  every 
aspect  of  that  instant,  which  had  been  to  her  like 
Mahomet’s,  and  which  had  seemed  to  last  fur  a 
thousand  years. 

The  last  few  days  had  been  so  sunny,  so  easy,  so 
harmonious  a  medley  of  sweet  summer  weather,  and 
mrdens  and  grapes,  and  lively  talk,  that  Catherine 
had  been  too  much  absorbed  to  dream.  People  do  not 
dream  when  they  are  happy.  For  the  last  few  days 
she  had  remembered  without  bitterness.  Life  seemed 
to  have  grown  suddenly  bearable,  and  almost  easy 
once  more.  If  she  had  known  how  short  a  time  her 
tranquillity  was  to  last,  she  might  have  made  more  of 
it,  perhaps,  and  counted  each  minute  as  it  passed. 

Hz 


But  she  did  not  know,  and  she  wasted  many  of  them 
as  she  was  doing  now,  as  we  all  do,  in  unavailing  han¬ 
kering  and  regrets,  —  precious  little  instants  flying 
by  only  too  quickly,  and  piping  to  us  very  sweetly, 
and  we  do  not  dance.  Looking  back,  one  laments 
not  so  much  the  unavoidable  sorrows  of  life,  as  its 
wasted  peace  and  happiness,  and  then  more  precious 
minutes  pass  in  remorse  for  happiness  wa.sted  long  ago. 

“  I  wonder  what  grandmamma  is  talking  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Fontaine  alxmt,”  said  Nanine,  standing  on  tip¬ 
toe  and  peeping  out.  “  Look,  Miss  George,  how 
they  go  walking  up  and  down  the  allde  verte.” 

“  Monsieur  Fontaine  seems  very  much  excited,” 
said  Catherine,  smiling,  as  Fontaine  began  gesticu¬ 
lating  suddenly,  and  stopped  short  in  his  walk  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  what  he  was  saying. 

If  she  could  have  heard  what  he  was  saying ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  BOUQUET  OP  M  AKOUEItITES. 

About  this  time  one  or  two  people  came  occa¬ 
sionally  to  stay  in  the  house  for  a  night  or  two  :  the 
De  Vernons,  who  were  neighbors,  young  Robert  de 
Coetlogon,  Ernestine’s  brother,  and  others  from 
time  to  time.  Catherine  did  not  see  very  much  of 
them ;  they  came  and  they  went  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  her.  Madame  de  Tracy  was  very  kind  to 
her  always.  Even  Madame  Jean  had  melted  and 
got  to  like  the  bright-faced  little  thing,  although  she 
never  altered  her  vexatious  determination  to  admit 
no  governess  into  her  house.  Madame  de  Traiy 
had  begged  that  Catherine  might  not  be  told.  She 
did  not  want  the  poor  child  to  be  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  she  looked  so  happy  and  comfortably 
settled,  that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  disturb  her,  when, 
perhaps,  everything  might  arrange  itself  smoothly, 
and  without  any  explanations.  Madame  de  Tracy 
used  to  take  Catherine  out  sometimes.  One  day 
they  drove  to  Bayeux,  with  its  cathedral  towers  and 
winding  streets  and  jeweller’s  shops  all  twinkling. 
Another  day  they  went  to  Petitport ;  the  fishwives 
looked  up  grinning  and  noilding  as  the  lady  of  the 
manor  passed  by.  “  Do  you  see  the  pretty  little  cha¬ 
let  on  the  clilT  overlooking  the  sea  ?  ’’  said  Madame 
de  Trac}',  pointing  to  the  little  house  with  the  pink 
curtains,  and  all  its  wooden  balconies  and  weather¬ 
cocks.  “  That  is  where  Fontaine  lives.  Is  It  not  a 
charming  little  place  ?  I  have  to  speak  to  him. 
We  will  leave  the  ponies  down  here  at  Pelottier’s.” 
And  Madame  de  Tracy  put  the  reins  into  some 
idler’s  hands,  and  panted  up  the  cliff,  too  busy'  and 
preoccupied  and  breathless  to  glance  at  the  sapphire 
sea  at  her  feet. 

Fontaine  was  not  at  home,  but  an  old  gentleman’s 
head  was  to  be  seen  through  one  of  the  windows, 
and  a  fat  old  lady  with  mustachios  was  sitting  in  the 
garden  with  her  hands  on  her  two  knees,  and  her 
feet  on  a  footstool,  and  Toto  was  galloping  round 
and  round  the  little  gravel  path. 

“  My  son  is  out,  unfortunately,  M.adame  la  Com- 
tesse,”  said  the  old  lady,  bowing  from  her  seat  to 
Madame  de  Tracy,  who  remained  outside  the  gate. 
*'  He  will  be  in  despair  when  I  tell  him  you  passed 
this  way,”  she  added,  stiffly. 

“  I  hope  you  are  well,  Madame  M^rard,”  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  willing  to  propitiate.  “  Your 
son  gives  me  news  of  you  from  time  to  time.  What 
a  charming  little  habitation  this  is  !  ” 

“  They  offered  us  five  hundred  francs  a  month  for 
it  only  yestenlay,”  said  Madame  Merard,  with  dig¬ 
nity.  1  do  all  1  can  to  prevail  upon  Charles  to 
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let  it.  Rents  are  enormous  just  now.  One  shoiil'l 
make  one’s  profit  when  one  can.  But  Charles  will 
not  hear  reason.” 

Meanwhile  Toto  and  Catherine  were  making  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  little  boy  had  come  up  to  look  at 
pretty  lady  his  papa  had  told  him  about ;  and 
Catherine,  bending  over  the  low  railing  and  holding 
out  her  hand  said,  “  What  nice  flowers  you  have  got 
in  your  garden.  Will  you  give  me  one  of  them  V  ” 
“Papa  and  I  water  them  every  evening,”  said 
Toto,  picking  a  slug-eaten  specimen,  and  holding  it 
up.  “  I  have  a  little  watering-pot  of  my  own.” 

The  sea  looked  so  blue,  the  shutters  so  green,  the 
sunlight  so  yellow,  the  margarets  so  brilliant,  that 
Catherine’s  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  she  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  the  curious,  dissatisfied  glances  old  Madame 
Merard  was  casting  in  her  direction.  Madame  de 
Tracy,  however,  saw  them,  and  (juickiy  hurrietl 
Catherine  away,  for  fear  she  should  be  frightened  by 
this  somewhat  alarming  person. 

“  Pray  tell  Monsieur  le  Maire  we  asked  for  him,” 
said  Madame  de  Tracy  as  they  walked  away,  bow¬ 
ing  and  forcing  herself  to  be  civil  to  the  old  lady  of 
the  chfliet. 

For  Fontaine  himself  Madame  de  Tracy  began  to 
feel  almost  a  sentimental  interest.  She  looked  upon 
him  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view ;  a  bore  no 
longer,  but  a  hero  of  romance,  an  enthusiastic  and 
disinterested  lover.  Madame  de  Tracy  felt  that, 
if  she  were  Catherine,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
be  more  delightful  to  her  than  a  marriage  with 
Monsieur  Fontaine.  “  Handsome,  amiable,  warm¬ 
hearted,  a  good  man  of  business,  musical,  universally 
respected :  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  I  never 
dared  hope  for,”  said  the  chQtelaine  to  herself.  “  I 
should  like  the  marriage  to  take  place,  if  possible, 
before  the  15th  of  next  month.  It  was  too  absurd  of 
Sarah  Butler  to  alarm  me  so  unnecessarily  about 
Dick.  —  One  might  be  very  comfortable  in  that  nice 
house  of  Fontaine’s,”  said  Madame  de  Tracy  aloud. 
“  Don’t  you  think  so,  Catherine  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,”  said  Catherine,  not  knowing  what  she 
was  saying. 

Another  time  Madame  de  Tracy  suddenly  asked 
how  she  should  like  to  pass  her  life  among  them  al¬ 
ways  ?  Catherine  thought  that  she  was  speaking  of 
her  as  a  governess,  and  said,  with  grateful  effusion, 
“  You  are  so  good  to  me ;  I  am  more  happy  with 
you  than  I  could  be  with  anybody  else.  I  almost 
forget  I  am  a  governess.” 

“My  dear  child,  I  meant  how  should  you  like  to 
settle  down  among  us  and  marry  ?  ”  said  Madame 
de  Tracy,  apparently  umroncemed.  ^ 

“  I  shall  never  marry,”  said  Catherine,  turning 
away  disappointed,  with  a  wistful,  perplexed  look 
in  her  eyes. 

Madame  de  Tracy  did  not  press  the  subject,  but 
she  went  on  asking  Fontaine  to  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner,  untii  Fimestine  declared  it  was  quite  intolerable, 
anil  even  Marthe  gently  remonstrated. 

Catherine  looked  happy  and  contented,  but  pres¬ 
ently,  while  all  was  going  on  as  usual,  there  came  a 
Mcret  change.  Outside,  everything  was  the  same, 
inside  it  was  all  different.  These  two  existences 
side  by  side,  “  1  ’ume  et  la  bete,”  as  De  Maistre  calls 
them,  seem  sometimes  to  lead  two  lives  almost  apart, 
leading  in  different  directions  with  different  results. 
Do  they  in  their  differences  supplement  one  another, 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  and  keep  the  bal¬ 
ance  even  V  In  one  calm  and  uneventful  existence, 
angels  may  know  of  terrible  tragedies,  of  happiness, 
and  overwhelming  misfortune,  scarcely  acknowl¬ 


edged  even  by  the  “  bete  ”  itself ;  whereas  another 
life  outwardly  hopeless,  deserted,  unsuccessful  in 
everything,  may'  from  within  have  won  all  the  prizes 
that  seemed  to  have  failed  it 

When  Catherine  had  been  a  little  time  at  Tracy, 
when  she  began  to  know  her  way  about  the  house, 
and  the  vine-grown  garden,  and  along  the  hedgeless 
paths  to  the  sea,  to  the  farm,  to  the  church ;  narrow 
paths  skirting  the  fields,  dust-blown,  fringed  with 
straggling  flowers  and  scattered  with  stones,  —  when 
she  had  tasted  her  fill  of  the  grapes  that  were  sweet¬ 
ening  upon  the  walls,  when  she  had  gathered  hand¬ 
fuls  of  the  flowers  that  were  growing  all  about  the 
gardens  and  courts  in  a  sweet  yet  disonlered  luxu¬ 
riance,  —  when  all  this  had  grown  familiar,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  away  from  it  all,  and  look  back  once 
more  towanls  the  past  which  was  already  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  distant  radiance.  It  was  like  some 
one  dazzled  for  a  little  by  a  sudden  illumination 
who  begins  to  see  clearly  again,  —  more  clearly, 
alas !  than  before. 

She  had  met  Heine  once  or  twice  in  her  walks, 
and  had  promised  to  go  and  see  her. 

“  I  shall  look  out  for  you  every  day  until  you 
come,”  said  Reine,  in  her  otld,  jarring  voice,  that 
sometimes  began  harshly,  and  ended  in  a  pathetic 
cadence.  “  It  is  not  often  that  any  one  comes  to  see 
me  that  I  care  for.” 

Reine  had,  like  others  Infinitely  wiser  and  better 
than  herself,  to  pay  a  certain  penalty  of  loneliness 
and  misapprehension  which  seems  to  be  the  doom  of 
all  those  who  live  upon  the  mountain-tops.  Cath¬ 
erine,  too,  was  lonely  in  her  way,  and  the  country 
girl’s  cordial  sympathy  was  very  grateful  and  sweet 
to  her.  But  Catherine  was  lonely  from  outer  influ¬ 
ences,  and  not  from  inner  causes.  Poor  little  soul, 
it  was  not  -for  the  mountain-tops  that  she  longed. 
Any  green  valley,  any  fertile,  tranquil  plain,  would 
have  contented  her,  if  she  could  only  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  one  person  falling  across  it  and  advancing 
towards  her. 

One  Sunday  evening  —  it  was  the  day  after  she 
had  called  at  the  chalet  —  Catherine  came  down 
dressed  for  dinner  before  anybody  else.  She  came 
into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  empty,  and  one 
lamp  only  was  standing  upon  a  table,  and  casting 
its  circlet  of  light  upon  the  cloth.  It  lit  up  a  card- 
rack,  and  Madame  de  Tracy’s  paroissien  with  its 
golden  cross,  and  some  letters  which  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  post,  and  which  had  been  left  there  by 
the  servant.  Catherine  had  a  book  in  her  hand  (it 
was  Eugenie  Grandet,  which  M.  de  Tracy  had  lent 
her),  and  she  walked  quietly  across  the  dark  room 
to  the  light,  and  knelt  down  by  the  table  to  read, 
as  she  had  a  trick  of  doing  when  she  was  alone. 
But  she  did  not  open  her  novel :  in  an  instant  she 
saw  one  letter  lying  there  with  the  others,  and  she 
started  with  a  sort  of  shock,  and  let  the  book  fall  on 
the  table,  and  the  poor  little  heart  gave  a  great  leap, 
and  began  throbbing  and  crying  aloud  in  its  own 
language.  If  Catherine  had  seen  Dick  himself  she 
might  have  been  less  moved.  A  calm  belongs  to 
certainty  which  does  not  come  when  there  is  only  a 
hint,  a  possible  chance,  an  impossible  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  store.  “Was  he  coming?  O,  was  he 
coming,  perhaps  ?  ” 

Catherine  could  hot  herself  have  told  you  how  it 
was  that  she  recognized  his  handwriting  in  an  in¬ 
stant  among  all  the  others.  She  had  only  once 
seen  his  Initials  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book,  —  but  she 
knew  it, — she  did  not  need  the  English  post-mark 
to  tell  her  whence  the  letter  came :  here  was  his 
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■writing  and  she  might  not  read  it,  here  was  a  secret 
he  himself  had  closed  and  sealed  against  her.  His 
thoughts,  his  wonls,  were  then*,  but  they  were  not 
for  her.  It  seemed  to  her  suddenly  as  if  the  thing 
in  the  whole  world  she  most  longeil  for  was  that  let¬ 
ter, —  even  more  than  to  see  him  .again.  Did  it 
come  straight  from  the  river-side?  She  rcmeml>ere<i 
a  table  in  the  studio  where  books,  and  loose  papers, 
and  envelopes  were  lying:  w.as  that  where  it  was 
written  ?  She  longed  to  take  it  up  and  re.ad  the 
post-mark,  and  to  look  at  the  stamp  u|)on  the  seal. 
With  a  sudden  movement  like  a  child’s,  she  put  her 
hands  behind  her  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation, 
and  then,  poor  little  ic)oIish,  foolish  thing,  she  bent 
suddenly  forwanl  .and  toucheil  it  with  her  lips. 

A  minute  afterwards  she  ■woulil  have  given,  O 
how  much !  not  to  have  done  this.  She  sat  there 
in  scorn  with  her  own  weakness,  angry  with  hcr.-ielf, 
indignant;  the  red  and  white  flames  were  still  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  her  cheeks,  when  Madame  de 
Tracy  came  bustling  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
inevitable  M.  Fontiiine,  who  had  just  arrived. 

“  This  is  the  only  punctual  person  in  the  house,” 
Monsieur  le  Maire,”  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  smiling 
and  nodding  at  Catherine  as  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  went  straight  up  to  the  letters,  and  then  she 
looked  up  curiously  at  Catherine  a  second  time,  and 
caught  the  girl’s  odd,  wistful  glance,  and  saw  her 
suddenly  change  color.  As  for  Fontaine,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  Miss  George  in  greater  lieauty. 
“If  she  were  dresssed  by  one  of  our  first  modistes  in 
Caen,”  thought  Monsieur  Fontaine,  “  not  Madame 
la  Sous-Prefette  herself  would  present  a  more  distin- 
guishcil  appearance.”  He  took  a  chair  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  her  in  the  lamp-light,  and  began 
thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to  his  little  boy  the 
day  liefore. 

“  Toto  has  been  talking  of  you  ever  since,  m.ade- 
moiselle,”  said  Monsieur  le  Maire.  “His  grand¬ 
mother  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  him 
from  quitting  his  bed  to  accompany  me  here  to¬ 
night  Toto  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  poor 
little  fellow,”  sighed  Fontaine,  with  real  kindness 
and  tenderness.  “  He  has  no  mother,  and  one  is 
always  afraid  of  not  being  gentle  enough  with  him. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  quite  so  decided  as  we  ought 
to  be.” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  Fontaine  when  he 
talked  about  his  little  son.  This  man  was  genuine¬ 
ly  and  unaffectedly  kind-hearted  and  affectionate. 
He  was  absurd,  prosy,  fussy ;  he  had  all  sorts  of 
tiresome  peculiarities,  but  he  was  incapable  of  a 
harsh  or  unkind  action. 

Madame  de  Tracy  opened  her  letters,  and  read 
them  one  by  one.  Catherine  answered  Fontaine 
from  beyond  the  sea,  as  it  were ;  from  the  river¬ 
side,  from  the  quaint  old  studio ;  listening  to  some 
one  else  the  whole  time,  to  a  distant  music,  playing 
across  all  the  days  that  had  passed  since  she  heard 
it 

Everybody  began  to  enter  the  room.  “  Nothing 
for  me?”  said  Ernestine,  coming  in,  in  a  marvellous 
shimmering  toilet.  “  It  is  too  provoking !  people 
never  write  —  Jean  sends  me  a  telegram  when  he 
goes  away . Is  n’t  this  from  Dick  ?  ”  she  con¬ 

tinued,  looking  over  her  mother-in-law’s  shoulder. 
“  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“  We  will  talk  it  over  another  time,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy,  in  a  constrained  sort  of  way,  —  and 
she  handed  the  letter  to  Ernestine. 

“  He  asks  for  fricandeau  1  ”  said  Ernestine,  look¬ 
ing  puzzled. 


“  Poor  little  prodigal,"  said  Jean,  laughing  kindly, 
and  in  his  turn  beginning  to  read. 

Queen’s  Walk,  Sept.  1. 

My  dear  Aunt  :  I  have  been  workin;j  very  hard 
or  1  slioiild  have  written  to  you  before.  There'  is  a  bit 
of  the  cliff  at  Petitjiort  which  must  come  into  my  pictute 
and  1  am  thinking  of  running  over  before  the  wedding! 
Will  you  take  me  and  niy  canvas  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
once  more  prepare  the  fricandeau  for  your  affectionate 

11  B. 

P.  S.  Uncle  Charles  has  been  buying  some  wonder¬ 
ful  sherry,  be  savs.  Ilervey  is  gone  on  a  walking  tour 
with  Francis.  'I'lie  affair  is  settlwl  for  the  9tli. 

This  was  the  letter  Jean  do  Tr.acy  re.ad  in  silence. 
Madame  de  Tracy  for  once  looked  stem,  and 
glanced  meaningly  at  her  son,  as  he  returned  it 
Shi!  folded  it  up  without  a  w^onl. 

Catherine’s  troubled  manner,  Dick’s  proposal  to 
retuni  so  soon  again,  had  filled  her  with  vague 
alarm  once  more.  Dick  might  be  unconscious,  seri¬ 
ous,  .amusing  himself  with  a  pa-sslng  flirtation,  —  it 
w.as  impo.s.siblc  to  say  what  he  w.as  about.  He  h.ad 
certainly  declared  once  that  Miss  George  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  him,  but  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

“  We  must  make  some  excuse  to  keep  him  away  a 
little  longer,”  thought  Madame  de  Tracy.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  gooil  genius  to  all  these  people. 
She  liked  managing,  arranging :  she  meant  rather 
well :  it  was  convenient  to  dispose  of  Miss  George, 
and  amusing  to  ot:cupy  herself  with  these  senti¬ 
mental  matters.  How  bitterly  she  regretted  after¬ 
wards  the  irreparable  work  she  had  accomplished  ! 
The  good  lady  disquieted  herself  a  good  deal  at  one 
time  as  to  whether  she  had  not,  perhaps,  materially 
interfered  with  the  plans  of  Providence. 

'Phey  seemed  to  drop  the  subject  by  tacit  consent 
Ernestine  asked  no  more  questions.  Catherine’s 
heart  gave  one  more  flutter,  and  sank  down  and 
down.  Ah,  why  would  they  not  at  least  talk,  and 
say  what  they  meant.  This  was  all  she  was  to  know. 
This  was  all  the  uncertainty :  all  her  life  she  mi{»ht 
expect  no  more,  —  nothing  else.  This  horrible  in¬ 
stinct  of  what  they  were  thinking  was  her  only  cer¬ 
tainty.  To  Catherine,  the  sight  of  the  letter  had 
brought  everything  back  with  a  rush.  Poor  little 
thin^T  1  she  had  thought  her  house  was  swept  and 
garnished,  and  here  were  seven  devils  worse  than 
the  first  who  had  taken  possession.  It  was  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  a  childishness,  but  she  longed  for  that  letter. 
The  sudden  conviction  that  for  all  her  life  she 
should  have  no  right  even  to  read  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  even  to  ask  a  question  or  to  speak  his  name, 
was  a  sort  of  passing  torture.  It  lasted  until  dinner 
was  announced,  some  ten  minutes  after.  It  seemed 
like  an  hour  of  agony  to  Catherine,  there  in  the 
lamp-light,  sitting  in  her  muslins  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  was  nonsense  ;  and  yet  she  suffered 
as  keenly  as  from  any  of  the  certainty  that  came  to 
her  later.  From  his  hand  it  was  easy  to  bear  any 
blow  ;  but  to  be  parted  by  others  .... 

“  Permit  me,  madamoiselle,  to  have  the  honor,” 
said  Monsieur  le  Maire,  offering  his  arm. 

Catherine  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  hated  poor  Fon¬ 
taine,  ambling  and  complimenting  beside  her,  as  if  it 
was  a  cruel  mockery  of  fate  to  come  with  this  .ab¬ 
surd  compromise  to  jeer  at  her  and  turn  her  into 
ridicule.  She  had  never  before  felt  so  sure  of  poor 
Fontaine’s  admiration,  and  never  thought  of  it  so 
seriously.  All  dinner-time  she  was  silent ;  she 
turned  from  him,  —  she  was  almost  rude.  He  had 
never  before  seen  her  so  little  amiable,  so  inatten¬ 
tive. 
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Monsieur  Fontaine  departed  early  in  the  evening, 
yer}'  crestfallen  and  out  of  spirite.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  told  hinaself  his  heart  was  really 
touched.  He  was  humble,  as  most  vain  people  are, 
and  he  alternated  from  al)surd  complacency  to  utter 
despondency.  Never  until  now  had  he  felt  like  this 
about  any  one.  llis  first  wife  was  a  small  heiress, 
and  the  match  had  Imen  purely  one  of  convenience. 
For  Reine,  a  terrified  fiiscination  induced  him  re¬ 
luctantly  to  come  forward  at  his  mother's  sug<;es- 
tion  ;  but  Catherinu’s  gentleness  charmed  and 
touched  hhn  at  once.  Here  was  a  p<‘rson  he  could 
underetand  and  sympathize  with.  He  longed  to 
rotect  her,  to  make  some  great  sacrifice  for  her,  to 
ring  her  home  proudly  to  his  chalet  and  garden, 
and  to  say,  “  All  this  is  yours  ;  only  love  me  a  little 
and  be  good  to  Toto.”  “  My  excellent  mother  will 
i^ret  her  want  of  fortune,”  thought  Fontaine. 
“Alas!  who  knows  whether  she  will  ever  have  the 
occasion  to  <lo  so.  And  yet,”  said  the  inaire  to  him- 
jelf,  with  a  certain  simple  dignity,  “  that  child  might 
do  worse  than  accept  the  hand  of  an  honest  man.” 
He  did  not  go  into  his  chalet  through  the  kitchen  as 
usual,  but  walked  down  the  ganlen  to  his  “  cabane,” 
a  small  wooden  sentry-box  facing  the  sea.  It  had 
been  erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  embank¬ 
ment  for  the  convenience  of  bathing.  A  little  heap 
of  white  stones  that  Toto  had  placetl  ujKm  the  seat 
were  gleaming  in  the  darkness.  Fontaine  pushed 
tliem  carefully  into  one  corner,  and  then  sat  down 
and  smoked  one  cigar  after  another  until  quite  late 
in  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  drawing-room  of  the  chdteau  was 
still  lighted  up.  Some  one  had  been  singing,  the 
others  had  been  dancing,  but  Catherine  would  not 
join  them.  Poor  child  1  was  the  music  of  her  life 
only  to  be  for  other  jKJople  to  dance  to  ?  Were  her 
dreams  of  love  to  be  so  cruelly  realized  ?  Fontaine, 
with  all  his  devotion,  attention,  conversation,  wiis 
not  as  much  alive  to  Catherine  as  that  one  little  bit 
of  paper  in  Madame  de  Tracy’s  pocket. 

Catherine  was  standing  ready  in  the  hall  ne.xt 
morning  when  the  children  came  running  up  to  her. 
She  had  awakened  late,  refreshed  by  a  long  dream¬ 
less  sleep,  and  she  thought  she  had  shaken  off  the 
vivid  impressions  of  the  night  before.  But  how  re¬ 
lentlessly  people  are  pursuetl  in  life  by  any  idea 
which  had  once  taken  possession  of  them  !  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  suggest  and  bring  it  back :  the  very 
stones  cry  out;  we  open  a  book,  and  we  read  some¬ 
thing  concerning  it ;  chance  people  speak  of  it  to 
us;  even  the  children  in  their  play  told  Catherine 
that  she  was  alone,  and  had  neither  home  nor  friend 
to  shield  her.  The  children  went  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  anil  Miss  George  followed  them  there. 

Catherine  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  old  well ; 
the  vines  were  creeping  up  the  iron  bars,  the  grapes 
were  hanging  between  the  leaves.  There  was  one 
great  ripe  bunch  dropping  against  the  sky,  painted 
purple  upon  the  blue.  A  few  wasps  were  floating 
drowsily ;  a  bird  flew  swiftly  by,  glancing  down  for 
one  imtant  with  its  bright  sleepy  eye.  There  was 
again  that  scent  of  fruit  and  indescribable  sweetness 
in  the  air.  As  she  sat  there,  Catherine  began  to 
feel  as  if  she  had  known  it  .all  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  like  that  strange  remembrance  in  the  farm- 
kitchen,  only  less  vivid.  It  was  all  very  sweet  and 
lovely ;  but  she  thought,  with  a  sudden  thrill,  that 
the  ugliest  London  street  along  which  Dick  Butler 
had  walked  would  be  more  to  her  than  this. 

Was  she  never  to  see  him  again  ?  ah,  was  she 
never  to  see  him  again  ?  And  as  she  thought  this, 


his  face  seemed  to  go  before  her  eyes.  They  had 
been  singing  a  little  song  the  night  before  at  the 
chateau, — 

“  Si  Toos  n’avez  rien  i  me  dire,  pourquoi  reuir  aupres  de  moi  ?  " 

it  went.  Dreams  said  nothing  to  her  now.  She 
looked  at  them  in  a  sort  of  despair  as  they  went 
by. 

“  Why  doi's  he  come,  why  does  he  come  ?  ” 
sighed  the  little  thing,  clinging  to  the  iron  crank. 
“Why  am  I  haunted  like  this?”  She  felt  as  if  it 
was  cruel,  —  ye.s,  cruel  of  Fate  to  mock  her  and 
tempt  her  thus ;  to  have  brought  the  fruit,  sweet 
and  ripe  and  tempting  to  her  lips,  and  to  whispiT  at 
the  .same  time  cruel  warnings:  “This  is  for  others, 
not  for  you.  This  is  for  the  other  Catherine,  who 
does  not  very  much  care,  —  this  will  Ihj  for  him 
some  day  when  he  chooses.  Do  you  wish  V  You 
may  wish,  and  wLsh,  and  wish,  you  will  be  no  nt>ar- 
cr,  —  put  out  your  hand  and  you  will  see  all  these 
beautilid,  purple,  sweet  peiiches  turn  into  poisonous 
berries,  bitter  and  sickening.  And  yet  I  did  not  go 
after  it,”  thought  the  girl,  with  a  passionate  move¬ 
ment.  “  Why  does  this  come  to  me,  crossing  my 
path  to  distract,  to  vex,  to  bewilder  ?  ”  Catherine 
was  but  a  child  still :  she  leaned  over  the  old  moss- 
grown  parapet  of  the  well  and  let  her  tears  drop 
ileep,  deep  into  it.  What  a  still  passage  it  was 
down  into  the  cool  heart  of  the  earth.  She  heanl  a 
fri«h  bubble  of  water  rippling  at  the  Imttom,  and 
she  watched  her  tears  as  they  fell  sparkling  into  the 
dark  silent  depths.  “  Nobody  will  find  them  there,” 
she  said  to  herself,  smiling  sadly  at  the  poor  little 
conceit.  “  I  will  never  cry  again  if  I  can  help  it, 
but  if  I  cannot  help  it  I  will  come  here  to  cry.” 

And  yet  this  poor  little  hopeless,  sorrowful  love  of 
Catherine’s  w.as  teaching  and  educating  her,  al¬ 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  She  was  only  ashamed 
of  it.  The  thought  that  they  suspected  it,  that  it 
was  no  chance  which  had  caused  them  all  to  avoid 
Dick’s  name  so  c.arefully,  made  her  shrink  with 
shame.  The  poor  little  wistful  silly  thing,  with  the 
quick  little  fancies  and  warm  tender  heart,  was 
changing  d.ay  by  d.ay,  making  discoveries,  suddenly 
understanding  things  she  read,  wonls  people  spoke. 
The  whole  pulse  of  life  seemed  to  be  beating  more 
quickly.  Something  had  come  into  her  face  which 
was  not  there  a  year  ago.  She  was  thinner,  and 
the  moulding  of  her  two  arched  brows  showed  as  it 
had  not  done  before.  Her  little  round  mouth  was 
longer  and  more  finely  drawn ;  her  eyes  looked  you 
more  straightly  in  the  face  through  their  soft  gloom. 
She  got  up,  hearing  voices  and  footsteps  approach¬ 
ing  :  it  was  the  children,  who  came  running  along 
the  pathway. 

Henri  was  holding  a  great  big  nosegay,  done  up 
in  stamped  paper.  It  was  chiefly  made  of  margue¬ 
rites,  sorted  into  wheels,  red,  white,  orange,  violet. 
It  was  a  prim-looking  oft'ering,  with  leaves  and  little 
buds  at  regular  intervals,  as  Nature  never  intended 
them  to  grow. 

“  This  is  for  you !  ”  cried  little  Henri,  triumphant¬ 
ly.  “  This  beautiful  big  bouquet  Toto  and  M. 
Fontaine  have  brought  it.  You  will  let  me  smell  it, 
won’t  you '?  ” 

“  The  flowers  are  magnificent,”  said  Naninc,  fol¬ 
lowing  panting  and  indignant.  “  M.  Fontaine  con¬ 
fided  them  to  me;  but  Henri  seized  it  and  ran 
away.  I  do  not  like  rude  little  boys.” 

“  You  must  tell  Monsieur  Fontaine  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him,”  said  Catherine.  “  And  you 
can  put  it  in  water,  if  you  like,  Nanine.” 
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“  You  must  thank  him  yourself,”  said  the  little 
girl  walking  beside  her.  “  1  know  you  like  margue¬ 
rites.  You  wore  some  in  your  hair  last  night. 
They  look  pretty  with  your  white  muslin  dresses.” 

Catherine  followed  the  children  sadly,  walking 
under  the  song  of  birds  and  the  glimmering  green 
branches.  She  would  have  escaped,  but  Madame 
de  Tra<;y,  with  Monsieur  Fontaine  and  Toto,  came 
to  meet  them  ;  the  chatelaine  was  calling  out  cheer¬ 
fully  and  waving  her  parasol. 

Fontaine  sprang  forward.  He  looked  spruce  as 
usual  in  his  white  linen  dress ;  his  panama  was  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  double  eyeglass  like  Jean  de 
Tracy.  “  We  are  proud,  mademoiselle,  that  you 
honor  us  by  accejiting  the  produce  of  our  little  gar¬ 
den,”  said  Fontaine.  “  Toto  and  I  cultivate  our 
flowers  with  some  care,  and  we  feel  more  than  re¬ 
paid  . . . .” 

“  Thank  you,”  interrupted  Catherine,  mechani¬ 
cally.  She  spoke,  looking  away  over  the  wall  at 
some  poplar-trees  that  were  swaying  in  the  wind. 
It  brouglit  with  it  a  sound  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to 
fill  the  air. 

“  Accustomed  as  you  must  be  to  the  magnificent 
products  of  your  Chatswors  and  Kieus,”  said  Fon¬ 
taine,  “  our  poor  marguerites  must  seem  very  insig¬ 
nificant  Such  as  they  are,  we  have  gathered  our 
best  to  offer  you.” 

He  said  it  almost  pathetically,  and  Catherine  was 
touched.  But  how  oddly  people  affect  and  change 
one  another!  This  shy, frightened  little  girl  became 
cold,  dignified,  absent  in  Monsieur  Fontaine’s  pres¬ 
ence,  as  she  stood  enduring  rather  than  accepting 
his  attentions. 

“  Thank  you.  They  are  very  pretty,”  she  re- 
peate«l ;  “  but  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  gathered 
your  b^t  for  me.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  NEW  GERMANY. 

Whenever  a  fresh  edition  of  “The  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World  ”  is  brought  out,  Sadowa  or 
KonigCTatz  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Al¬ 
ready  historians  and  critics  are  disputing  alx)ut  the 
facts  of  the  battle  itself ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  succeed,  before  long,  in  rendering  the  narrative 
of  one  of  the  simplest  fights  that  was  ever  Ibiight 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  But, 
though  we  probably  understand  more  now  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  battle  than  we  are  ever  likely 
to  do  hereafter,  years  must  elape  before  we  can  hope 
to  realize  fully  the  i*esults  of  this  memorable  victory. 
Naturally  enough,  the  attention  of  the  world  is  first 
turned  to  tlie  fate  of  Austria.  I  see  —  in  such  cop 
ies  of  English  papers  as  reach  me,  while  wandering 
about  Germany  —  encouraging  speculations  as  to 
the  future  of  the  great  East  German  empire.  I  am 
requested,  as  an  intelligent  reader,  to  observe  that 
Austria  has  still  fifty-five  thousand  and  odd  square 
geographical  miles  of  territory,  and  thirty-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants.  I  am  ftirther  told  to  note  that 
she  has  suffered  manifold  calamities  before  now,  and 
has  recovered  from  them  with  a  marvellous  vitality ; 
and  I  am  informed,  with  that  dictatorial  omniscience 
so  characteristic  of  the  English  press,  and  so  com¬ 
ically  absurd  to  any  one  who  knows  how  articles  are 
written,  that  Austria  has  only  to  remove  her  capital 
from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  in  onler  to  emerge  vigorous 
and  rejuvenated,  like  Jason’s  father  from  Medea’s 
caldron.  To  my  own  apprehension,  it  would  be 
about  as  sensible  to  tell  a  man  shot  through  the  heart 


that,  after  all,  the  greater  portion  of  his  body  was 
whole  and  intact ;  that  he  had  often  got  over  severe 
attacks  of  gout ;  and  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  he  could  get  on  as  well  or  better  if  his  heart 
were  removed  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  his 
breast.  However,  time  must  show  how  far  Austria 
has  or  has  not  received  a  death-blow.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  may  be  as  pro- Austrian  as  possible ;  but,  for 
the  present,  wc  may  dismiss  all  consideration  of 
Austria  from  the  German  question.  The  point 
which  most  nearly  concerns  England  is  the  character 
of  the  new  power  —  the  Prussianized  Germany  — . 
which  has  sprung  into  being  with  the  downfall  of 
Austria.  'I’o  this  question  also  the  answer  cannot 
yet  be  fully  given ;  but  still  there  are  certain  data 
open  to  us,  Irom  which  we  can  form  a  proximate 
opinion.  As  a  contribution  to  these  data,  let  me 
give  my  own  observations  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Of  all  the  many  fashions  of  speech  which  have 
misled  mankind,  1  believe  generalizations  as  to  the 
character  of  nations  have  been  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  deception.  Somebody  or  other  once  gave 
utterance  to  the  sapient  phrase  that  the  French 
were  a  light-hearted  people,  and  since  that  time  we  | 
have  gone  on,  not  only  talking  of  our  volatile  and 
gay  neighbors,  but  actually  forming  our  judgment  of 
their  acts  in  accordance  with  the  “  light-hearted” 
hypothesis.  Napoleon  uttered  the  dictum  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  and,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour,  our  character  and  policy  are  utterly  unin¬ 
telligible  to  nine  tenths  of  the  Continent,  because 
they  are  determined  to  explain  these  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 
Whoever  first  stated  that  the  Americans  worshipp^ 
the  almighty  dollar  is  justly  responsible  for  no  small 
part  of  the  misapprehensions  which  led  England  to 
believe  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  secession.  Italy 
would,  I  think,  have  been  a  nation  long  ago  if  the 
mot  d’ordre  had  not  passed  through  the  world  that 
the  Italians  were  a  romantic  people.  And  so,  in  the 
same  way,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
Germany  unless  we  free  ourselves  from  the  stereo¬ 
typed  impression  that  the  Germans  are  dreamers, 
enthusiasts,  and  sentimentalists.  The  odd  feature 
about  these  and  all  similar  delusions  is,  that  they  are 
encouraged  by  the  very  nations  concerning  whom 
they  are  propagated.  Just  as  men  and  women  are 
flattered  by  having  qualities  attributed  to  them 
which  they  do  not  j)osse..ss,  so  nations  value  any  defi¬ 
nition  of  their  character  in  an  exactly  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  truth.  Tlie  Germans  being,  as  a  rule, 
eminently  mattor-of-fact,  delight  at  the  accusation 
of  sentimentalism  ;  being  prosaic,  they  are  pleased 
to  be  called  dreamers ;  being  somewhat  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  be  stigmatized  as 
enthusiasts.  I  think,  myself,  that  anyboily  who 
studies  their  literature,  without  any  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  will  discover  in  it  very  few  traces  of  tran¬ 
scendentalism.  No  doubt  they  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  study  of  metapliysics ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  make  a  hobby  of  metaphysical  inquiries 
no  more  proves  that  they  are  transcendentalists  than 
the  circumstance  that  Ixird  Palmerston  had  a  taste 
for  astronomical  researches  shows  that  he  was  a  book¬ 
worm  or  a  savant.  It  is  true  that  German  meta¬ 
physical  works  are  signally  unintelligible;  but  then, 
apart  from  the  intricacy  of  the  language  in  which 
these  works  are  written,  I  think  no  small  part  of 
their  involvedness  is  due  to  the  matter-of-fact  Teu¬ 
tonic  intellect  being  eminently  unadapted  to  abstract 
speculations.  Putting  aside  metaphysics,  you  will 
find  that  all  the  branches  of  literature  in  which 
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Germany  has  achieved  the  highest  success  have  been 
of  a  positive  and  realistic  order.  She  has  contrib- 
nted  laively  to  history,  and  mathematics,  and  gram¬ 
mar  and  philology,  and  science ;  but  her  share  in 
the  world’s  property  of  poetry  and  fiction  is,  to 
ipeak  the  truth,  a  very  small  one.  In  ballad-poetry 
alone,  if  we  except  Goethe’s  poems,  has  Germany 
proiluced  works  of  the  highest  excellence :  and  even 
Goethe,  for  a  genius  —  which  he  was  most  assured¬ 
ly  —  was  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  geniuses.  Heine 
vas,  perhaps,  more  of  a  true  sentimentalist  than  any 
other  German  writer  I  can  call  to  mind  ;  but  then 
Heine  was  not  a  German,  but  one  of  the  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  of  a  cosmopolitan  race,  who  happened, 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  to  write  in  German.  If 
we  exclude  “  Willielin  Meister,”  which  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  a  novel,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  German 
work  of  hetion  that  could  fairly  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  romance-literature ;  very  few  which 
would  hold  a  high  place  even  in  the  second  or 
third. 

This  view  of  the  German  character  will,  I  think, 
be  confirmed  by  any  one  who  has  lived  much  in 
Germany,  or  known  much  of  Germans.  Industry, 
common  sense,  matter-of-fact  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  a  keen 
taste  for  material  comfort,  are,  I  should  say,  their 
national  characteristics.  They  have  many  virtues 
and  many  excellences.  As  a  rule,  I  think  they  are 
honest,  hard-working,  truthful,  and  kind-hearted 
above  any  nation  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with ; 
but  they  are  not  a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  nation. 

It  would  never  be  a  Teutonic  dog  who  would  drop 
his  bone  of  meat  for  the  shadow  magnified  in  the 
water.  His  mistake,  if  mistake  he  made,  would 
consist  in  appreciating  his  bone  so  keenly  that  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  drop  it  in  order  to 
pick  up  a  joint  which  lay  within  his  reach.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  as  wishing  to  generalize  aliout 
all  Germans  as  being  matter-of-fact.  On  such  sub¬ 
jects,  as  I  have  said  before,  generalizations  arc  de¬ 
lusive.  My  own  belief  is,  that  all  nations  re.semble 
each  other  much  more  than  we  like  to  allow,  and 
that  their  differences  of  character  arise  from  varia¬ 
tions  of  position  and  circumstances,  not  from  any 
preat  inherent  difference  of  vices  or  virtues,  qual¬ 
ities  or  deficiencies.  But,  whether  this  matter-of- 
fact  tendency,  which  I  attribute  to  the  Teutonic 
mind,  be  due  to  external  or  internal  causes,  you 
must  take  it  into  account,  in  order  to  understand  in 
any  way  the  movement  towards  unity  which  seems 
about  to  create  a  new  Germany. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  “  Karl  der  Grosse  (it  is  a 
cruel  offence  to  German  pride  to  speak  of  him  as 
Charlemagne),  if  not  since  the  older  days  of  Her¬ 
man,  there  has  been  a  German  nation  occupying 
more  or  less  of  the  area  bounded  within  the  limits 
of  the  now  defunct  Confederacy.  The  whole  con¬ 
fused  and  uninteresting  history  of  the  Fatherland 
is.  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of  doinestic  wars  and 
civil  strife,  not  of  resistance  to  foreign  invasion. 
The  wars  of  Gnstaviis  Adolpliiis,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
Charles  IX.,  of  Marlborough,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
were  all  more  or  less,  as  far  as  Germany  was  con¬ 
cerned,  internal  struggles,  waged  to  insure  the  su- 
premac-y  of  some  state  or  party.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  none  of  these 
wars  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  had  a  national 
character.  Practically,  the  old  Empire  prevented 
Germany  from  conquest  or  annexation ;  and,  till  the 
era  of  tlie  First  Najioleon,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Fatherland  never  e.xperienced  the  miseries  of  a  pro- 


longed  subjection  to  foreign  rule.  The  War  of  In¬ 
dependence  laid,  I  think,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
desire  for  a  united  Germany.  But,  as  it  happened 
that  the  restoration  of  the  difierent  princes  to  their 
thrones  was  simultaneous  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
hated  foreigner,  the  patriotism  of  the  Fatherland 
naturally,  for  a  time,  associated  the  existence  of  the 
community  of  independent  states  with  the  idea  of 
national  Independence  and  freedom.  In  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  time,  in  many  respects  the  Augustan 
era  of  Germany,  you  find  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
demand  for  unity.  The  patriots  of  that  day  would, 

I  think,  have  looked  very  coldly  on  anybody  who 
proposed  the  suppression  of  the  small  states.  Those 
petty  independent  communities  were  regarded  tra¬ 
ditionally  as  sources  of  protection  for  popular  liberty 
and  Intellectual  development  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  all  German  po¬ 
litical  notions  of  the  period  were  based  upon  the 
idea  of  a  Confederacy,  in  which  it  was  desirable  to 
strengthen  by  all  means  the  independence  of  the 
individual  members. 

That  the  Empire  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  was  a  truth  Germany  did 
not  begin  to  realize  till  a  much  later  date.  The 
other  (lay  there  was  a  poem  in  the  Kladder-a-tiatxch 
describing  the  old  “  Reich  ”  as  a  stately  cathedral, 
very  cumbrous  as  a  building,  very  insex^ure,  and 
very  old-fashioned,  but  still  sufficing  to  shelter  the 
worshippers  who  collected  within  its  walls.  When 
this  old  shrine  —  the  poem  declared  —  was  thrown 
down  by  the  storms,  the  princes  of  Germany  set  to 
work  to  build  It  up  again  ;  but,  the  moment  they  had 
erected  thirty  and  odd  comfortable  stalls  for  them- 
stdves,  they  suspended  the  construction  of  the  erlifice. 
Now  this  metaphorical  account  expresses  accurately 
enough  the  nature  of  the  Confederation  which  was 
established  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 
rtgime.  The  thirty  and  odd  sovereigns  provided 
for  their  own  continuance  upon  their  several 
thrones,  and  troubled  themselves  very  little  about 
anything  else.  Henceforward  there  was  no  central 
authority  in  Germany  which  sufficed  to  keep  the 
governments  of  the  minor  states  in  some  sort  of 
order.  Austria  alone,  or  Prussia  alone,  could  have 
exercised  a  sufficient  control ;  but  as  neither  of  the 
two  would  allow  the  other  to  interfere,  the  result 
was  that  the  petty  governments  did  pretty  much 
what  they  liked  In  all  internal  matters.  From  1815 
to  1866,  the  history  of  Germany  has  consisted  in  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  decaying  power  of 
Austria  to  maintain  its  hereditary  supremacy,  and 
the  gaining  efforts  of  Prussia  to  assert  her  leader¬ 
ship.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  common 
alike  to  all  created  things,  from  kings  to  spiders, 
taught  the  German  princes  that  Austria  was  less 
dangerous  to  them  than  Prussia,  and  therefore  they  ! 
sided  almost  invariably  with  the  least  aggressive  of 
the  two  great  states  who,  like  the  lion  and  the  uni¬ 
corn  in  the  arms  of  England,  were  always  fighting 
for  the  crown. 

It  was,  however,  very  slowly  that  the  German 
mind  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  the  Interests  of 
the  nation  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  its  rul¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  minor  governments  were  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  ones,  but  their  faults  were  negative 
rather  than  positive.  Even  at  their  worst  they  were 
German  governments;  and  their  princes  were  men 
speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  sime  preju¬ 
dices,  and  sharing  the  same  sympathies  with  their  j 
subjects.  Moreover,  during  the  last  half-century  1 
the  social  unification  of  Germany  has  proceeded  at  i 
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a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  political  devel¬ 
opment  There  h.is  existed  for  ever  so  long  a  com¬ 
mon  German  language  and  literature  and  life.  And 
thus  the  passion  lor  unity  has  been  a  plant  of  much 
slower  growth  north  than  south  of  the  Alps.  The 
Italians  desired  one  Italy,  because  they  wished  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  country;  the  (lermans 
learnt  to  desire  one  Germany,  lajcause  they  wanted 
to  be  a  powerful  nation  abroad,  and  to  get  rid  of 
a  cumbrous  and  vexatious  system  of  internal  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  Peninsula,  the  cry  of  “  Italia 
Una  ed  Indepen<lente  ”  appealed  to  that  most  wide¬ 
spread  and  dee|)-rooted  of  all  popular  passions,  the 
hatred  of  foreign  domination ;  but  in  the  Father- 
lanii,  the  movement  for  “  Deutecdie  Einigkeit  ” 
only  came  home  to  the  educated  and  thinking 
classes. 

It  so  happene<l,  by  a  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  that  the  way  in  which  the  unity  of  Germany 
seems  likely  to  be  brought  .about  was  one  which  met 
with  little  tavor  irom  the  men  who  were  the  most 
active  propagandists  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  If 
Germany  bc<‘omcs  one  at  all,  it  will  be  by  being  ab- 
8orl)e<l  into  Prussia;  vet  this  is  a  contingency  which 
the  original  leaders  in  the  demand  for  unification 
regarded  with  the  utmost  ill-will,  if  not  with  aliso- 
lute  incia»dulity.  In  the  days  when  Charles  Albert 
ruled  as  a  despotic  prince,  any  Italian  liberal  who 
had  proposed  to  unite  Italy  under  the  House  of  Sa¬ 
voy  would  have  been  considered  <a  lunatic  or  a  trai¬ 
tor.  In  the  same  way,  till  after  1848,  no  friend  of 
German  unity  would  ever  have  reganled  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  Prussia  as  anything  but  a  calamity 
to  the  national  cause.  Even  in  that  minus  mirahilk 
when  wellnigh  every  government  in  the  Fatherland 
was  overthrown  by  the  Revolution,  noboily  projiosed 
the  annihilation  of  the  minor  states  as  independent 
communities.  Tlic  ideal  of  the  German  Liberals  of 
the  time  was  a  federative  commonwealth.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  moment,,  when  the  reaction  wa.s  tri¬ 
umphing  everywhere,  that  the  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  odered  the  King  of  Prussia 
the  nominal  crown  of  Germany.  The  utter  and  lam¬ 
entable  failure  of  1848  discredited  the  Republican 
creed  with  the  nation  ;  the  leaders  of  the  party  were 
scattered,  some  dead,  some  in  prison,  many  in  exile, 
and  a  new  generation  grew  up  in  the  Fatherland, 
who  were  even  less  disposed  than  their  fathers  to 
pin  their  faith  in  a  democratic  Republic.  The  first 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  did  much  to  identify  the  in¬ 
tensely  strong  sentiment  of  German  nationality  with 
the  comparatively  feeble  desire  for  unity.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  the 
cause  of  the  Germans  in  the  Ellie  duchies  was  uni¬ 
versally  reganled  in  Germany  as  a  national  cause ; 
and  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  by  the  Danes  is 
considered  a  national  defeat.  A  popular  history  of 
the  Schleswig  campaign,  written  some  years  ago, 
concludes  with  the  following  words  :  “  The  result  of 
this  war  should  be  a  lesson  to  Germany  how  a  na¬ 
tion  of  forty  millions  was  defeated  by  one  scarcely 
numbering  a  million  and  a  half,  simply  ami  solely 
because  the  latter  were  united.”  '  The  lesson  con¬ 
veyed  in  these  words  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  people.  Then,  too,  within  the  last  twenty  yeare, 
owing  to  emigration  and  facilities  of  travel,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  beeome  far  better  acquainted  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  than  they  were  before.  Their  emi¬ 
grants  and  travellers  discovered  that  abroad  the 
“  great  German  nation  ”  was  reckoned  of  very  little 
account  by  reason  of  its  divisions  and  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced  reacted  at 


home,  and  strengthened  the  desire  for  a  strong  Ger¬ 
many. 

But,  till  within  a  very  recent  date,  no  German 
popular  writer  advocated  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia  as  a  means  of  securing  national  unity.  The 
common  panacea  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
Fatherland  was  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Bund  by  some  form  of  German  parliament.  In 
fact,  a  fed(*ration  of  states  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  a  popular  congress,  but  maintaining  their  indi¬ 
vidual  independence,  wa«,  I  think,  the  constitution 
which,  till  a  year  or  so  ago,  would  have  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  German 
Liberals;  but  after  the  second  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  the  united  party  were  oppostal  to  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  duchies  with  Prussia,  and  wished  to 
see  Schleswig-Holstein  admitted  to  the  Bund  as  a 
new  and  independent  state  under  the  House  of 
Augustenlierg.  Even  in  Prussia  itself  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Liberal  party  was  not  the  absorption 
of  Germany  by  Prussia.  On  the  contrary,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  party  shared  the  common  Geniian  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  federation,  resembling  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  difference,  that  they  personally 
were  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  than  their  southern  and  non- 
Prussian  fellow-thinkers.  I  remember  three  years 
ago,  asking  an  advanced  Berlin  Lib«*ral,  since  one 
of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  Count  Bismarck, 
whether  there  was  much  feeling  of  Pnis.sian  (as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  German)  patriotism  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Prussia;  and  was  assured  by  him,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  of  local  or  sec¬ 
tional  patriotism  there  was  very  little  in  Northern 
Germany. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  Berlin  Cham¬ 
bers,  whether  owing  to  the  novelty  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  Prussia,  or  to  the  system  of  double 
elt*ction,  have  never  represented  more  than  one  class 
—  though  a  ver^  important  and  worthy  class  —  of 
the  Prussian  nation.  Of  all  the  states  of  the  extinct 
Confederacy,  Prussia  was  really  the  only  one  which 
had  a  distinct  and  IndlvIdmU  nationality  of  its  own. 

Austria  was  a  mere  conglomeration  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  kingdoms,  of  which  the  ruling  one  happened 
to  be  German ;  the  other  states  were  too  small  and 
powerless  to  have  a  national  character  strong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  Gennan  element  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  Bund.  But  Prussia  stooil 
apart  from  the  rest.  Her  dominions  wei’c  lietter 
governed,  her  administration  was  more  upright,  her 
people  were  more  prosperous  and  more  educated, 
than  was  the  case  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
which  composed  the  confederation.  Prussia,  too, 
had  not  only,  like  some  of  her  fellow-states,  a  great 
history’,  but  she  had  also  a  great  future.  I  think 
that  to  Count  Bisman’k,  as  to  Count  Cavour,  history 
will  give  the  credit  of  lieing  the  author  of  the  unity 
of  his  country.  The  Piedmontese  statesman  most 
certiinly  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  lUiIian  unity. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  conceived 
it  if  others  had  not  suggested  it  to  him  ;  but,  having 
become  a  convert  to  its  desirability,  he  had  the  genius 
to  see  in  what  way  it  coulil  alone  be  carried  out. 
He  perceivetl  that  the  homogeneous  and  energetic 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  must  be  made  the  nucleus 
round  which  a  united  Italy  might  here.after  be 
formed.  In  the  same  way  Herr  von  Bismairk  de¬ 
serves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  discovery  — 
that.  If  Germany  was  to  be  united  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  making  Prussia  the  foundation  of  a  united  Father¬ 
land,  not  by  fusing  Prus.sia  into  Germany.  In  onler 
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to  efl’eot  Cavour’s  object,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Pieilmotit  the  lea(lin<r  constitutional  state  in  Italy. 
In  order  to  realize  Count  Risinan'k’s  idea,  it  was 
oecessary  to  render  Pru.ssia  the  chief  military  statu 
In  Gtermany ;  and  Imth  statesmen  carried  out  their 
designs  with  equal  resolution,  if  not  with  e(jual 
abilitjf. 

It  IS  a  great  deal  too  early  m  the  day  to  pronounce 
generally  on  the  success  of  the  new  Cerman  policy, 
or  to  give  any  just  estimate  of  its  author.  The  tact 
that  the  Austrian  armies  were  defeated  everywhere 
with  ease  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  Prus¬ 
sian  premier  was  jastificd  in  the  course  he  pursued ; 
but  I  think  no  candid  jicrson  can  read  the  series  of 
speeches  that  he  has  delivered  in  Parliament  since 
the  war  in  defence  of  his  [mlicy  without  seeing  that 
he  is  a  very  different  jKsrson  from  tlie  reckless,  inso¬ 
lent  adventurer  we  were  all  dis|>used  to  consider  him 
in  England.  What  I  want  to  ]>uint  out  is,  that  the 
new  Germany,  whose  creation  we  are  now  witne.ss- 
ing,  does  not  owe  its  being  to  the  realization  of 
popular  passion.  Whatever  you  may  say  against 
the  new  system  of  making  Germany  into  one  coun¬ 
try,  you  cannot  justly  call  it  either  Utopian  or  the¬ 
oretical.  It  is  eminently  matter-of-fact,  prosaic,  .and 
commonplace,  and  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  very 
well  suited  to  commend  itself  to  the  instincts  of  the 
German  nation. 

Nor  do  I  think  this  scheme  can  fairly  lie  charged 
with  injustice  or  being  based  solely  upon  brute  force. 
It  is  curious,  if  not  edifying,  to  note  how  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  at  home,  who  could  never  see  the 
slightest  iniquity  in  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Italy, 
are  tilled  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  popular 
rights  and  national  independence  involved  in  the 
forcible  annexations  of  Hanover  and  Hesse.  Now, 
from  all  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  majority  of' 
the  population  in  any  one  of  the  annexed  states  act¬ 
ually  wished  for  annexation  to  Prussia.  The  rea.son 
why  the  Prussian  goveriiinent  has  not  ap|)ealed  to 
universal  suffrage  to  justify  its  taking  jHwsession  of 
the  new  provinces  is  because  it  is  by  no  means  confi¬ 
dent  of  what  the  result  might  be.  The  act  of  mani[)- 
ulating  votes  so  as  to  elicit  a  foregone  result  is  one 
for  which  Prussians  have  very  little  liking  or  apti¬ 
tude;  and  they  attach  small  value  to  any  artificial 
indorsement  of  claims  which  they  allow  candidly  are 
mainly  due  to  conquest.  The  general  princiiile  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government  must,  like  any  abstract  proposition,  be 
limited  by  the  meaning  of  words.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  liking,  the  Hanoverians,  at  any  rate,  would  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  to  retain  their  old  dynasty ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  their  predilections.  They  do  not  cease  to 
be  German;  they  are  not  brought  under  foreign 
rule ;  they  retain  all  their  freedom  and  rights ;  the 
utmost  they  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  their  wishes 
have  not  been  consulted  as  to  a  change  in  their 
internal  administration.  As  members  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  state,  they  may  have  been  ill-used ;  but  as 
members  of  the  great  German  community,  they  have 
no  grievance  to  allege ;  and  it  is  in  this  tact  which, 
in  my  mind,  places  the  forcible  annexation  of  Han¬ 
over  in  a  completely  different  category  from  the 
partition  of  Poland,  or  any  other  of  the  national 
crimes  with  which  1  see  it  compared  by  unreasoning 
opponents  of  Prussia.  The  Prussians  themselves 
believe  that  any  objections  entertained  to  their  rule 
by  the  newly-annexed  states  are  of  a  temporary 
and  incidental  character,  and  that  no  lasting  vio¬ 


lence  is  being  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states  in  question.  Whether  this  belief  is  true  or 
not  time  must  show ;  but  the  conviction  the  Prus¬ 
sians  entertain  of  its  truth  relieves  the  act  of  annex¬ 
ation  of  much  of  Its  apparent  lawlessness. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
permanen(!e  of  these  annexations.  With  the  marked 
prudence  Count  Bismari'k  has  lately  exhibited,  and 
which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  his  previous  repu¬ 
tation  tor  recklessness,  he  has  confined  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Prus,sian  territory  within  such  limits  that  the 
population  of  the  new  jirovinces,  willing  or  unwilling, 
must  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  be  speedily 
alisorbed  into  Prussia.  Peofile  who  talk  of  annexed 
Na.ssau  or  semi-anne.xetl  Saxony  being  a  source  of 
weakness  to  Prussia,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war, 
talk  aliout  what  they  do  not  understand.  If  the 
French  were  to  invade  Germany  to-morrow,  I  do 
not  Ix-lieve  they  would  find  the  slightest  sulist.antial 
assistance  in  any  one  of  the  annexed  states;  and, 
half  a  dozen  years  hence,  they  would  be  as  ill-re¬ 
ceived  in  Hanover  and  Dresden  .as  In  Berlin  itself. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  jieriod  of  transition  has 
elapsed,  the  only  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  Prussia  will  be  that  the  latter  is  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  former.  And  this  is  the  aspect  of 
the  German  question,  which  the  outer  world  would 
do  well  to  liear  most  in  mind.  In  the  future,  we 
shall  have  to  deal  not  so  much  with  a  united  Ger¬ 
many  as  with  an  extended  Prussia.  If  the  schemes 
of  the  old  unity  fiarty  had  been  carried  out,  Ger¬ 
many  would  doubtless  have  po8ses.sed  much  greater 
jiower  and  influence  abro,ad  than  she  did  in  bygone 
days,  but  she  would  still  have  remained  the  same 
collection  of  heterogeneous  states,  united  by  certain 
common  bonds  anil  interests,  but  divided  by  diversi¬ 
ties  of  institutions,  traditions,  and  dynastic  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  now,  according  to  the  Bismarckian  sys¬ 
tem,  everything  is  to  be  cast  in  the  Prussian  mould, 
cut  down  or  e.xtended  to  the  Prussian  standanl  by 
a  sort  of  Procrustean  process.  It  is  of  course  pos¬ 
sible  this  plan  may  be  frustrated  by  events,  just  as 
the  somewhat  similar  design  entertained  by  Count 
Cavoiir,  of  Piedmontizing  Italy,  was  defeated  by  a 
combinatiun  of  circumstances  which  no  foresight 
could  have  provided  against.  But  Bismarck’s  enter¬ 
prise  is  much  easier  than  that  attempted  by  his 
Italian  predecessor.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  afford 
to  work  slowly,  which  Cavour  could  not;  in  the 
second,  Priis.sia,  unlike  Piedmont,  is  immeasurably 
icore  powerful  than  any  or  all  the  kingdoms  she  is 
about  to  incorporate  with  her  own.  Moreover,  the 
success  of  this  scheme  does  not  depend  upon  a  single 
life.  Another  fanatic  may  succeed  where  young 
Blind  failed;  and  yet  the  Prussianizing  plan  Is  so 
based  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Prussian  crown,  so 
harmonious  with  the  instincts  of  the  Prussian  people, 
that  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  prosecuted  even  if  its 
original  parent  was  removed  from  piower  by  caprice 
or  fate. 

Thus  the  new  Germany  will  be  virtually  Prussia 
under  new  conditions  of  existence.  No  doubt  the 
annexed  provinces  will  react  in  their  turn  upon  the 
old  ;  and  the  Prus,«o-German  kingdom  will,  one  may 
fairly  hope,  be  less  provincial  than  old  Prussia 
But  though  the  wheels  may  run  somewhat  more 
smoothly,  the  machine  will  remain  the  same.  For  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  the  internal  system  of  government 
will  remain  of  the  standard  Prussian  type,  in  which 
the  Parliament  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  The 
Prussian  constitution  is  the  exact  counteipirt  of  our 
own,  with  this  single  difference,  that  the  Crown,  and 
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not  the  Commons,  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three 
Estates.  Our  constitution  is  worked,  and  is  work¬ 
able  only,  upon  an  unexpressed  understanding  that, 
if  the  three  Estates  cannot  agree,  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Crown  must  ultimately  give  way  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  understanding  is 
due  to  a  consideration,  whether  sound  or  unsound, 
that,  if  it  come  to  a  conU>8t,  the  nation  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Parliament  in  preference  to  either  Peers  or 
Sovereign.  Now  in  Prussia,  according  to  the  Crown 
theory,  the  three  persons  of  the  Constitutional 
Trinity  are  equal  and  independent ;  but  if  it  comes 
to  an  irreconcdable  issue,  the  Crown  has  the  decid¬ 
ing  vote.  This  theory  of  course  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  the  nation  would  in  the  end  support 
the  Crown  rather  than  the  Parliament;  and  the 
Constitutional  party  have  always  shrunk  from  dis¬ 
proving  the  truth  of  this  assumption  by  the  teat  of 
experience.  The  parliamentary  Liberals  base  their 
hopes  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  King  is  old, 
and  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  of  a  liberal  turn  of 
mind.  I  can  recollect  exactly  the  same  hopes  be¬ 
ing  based  on  the  supposed  liberalism  of  the  present 
King,  when  he  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
Personally,  I  attach  very  little  confidence  to  the 
parliamentary  proclivities  of  Prussi.an  princes.  One 
may  be  wiser  than  another;  and  they  all  hold  in 
their  hearts  the  same  creed,  that  they  are  kings,  not 
by  the  will,  but  for  the  good,  of  their  people.  To 
do  them  justice,  according  to  their  lights  they  have 
rule<i  honestly  for  what  they  considered  their  peo¬ 
ple’s  good ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  so  in  the  past,  the  belief  that  they  will  do  so 
in  the  future,  which  gives  them  such  a  hold  upon  a 
nation  to  whom  parliamentary  institutions  are  still 
extremely  new.  So,  for  many  years  to  come,  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  Pruss’-'u  monarchy  will  be  governed  on  the 
principles  laid  lown  by  the  King  at  his  coronation 
at  Kbnigsberg  In  the  days  of  1848,  the  Hessians 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Elector  to  ask  for  a  consti¬ 
tution.  The  disreputable  old  despot  hwird  the  peti¬ 
tion,  and  asked  the  spokesman  what  he  was.  “  A 
brewer,”  was  the  answer.  “  Brewers  sha’n’t  govern.” 
This  was  all  the  reply  that  the  deputation  received. 
The  He-ssians  have  changeil  their  dynasty,  and  have 
got  an  honest,  upright  sovereign,  in  the  place  of  one 
of  the  most  ill-conditioned  royal  gentlemen  who 
ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  But  I  suspect  the  new 
ruler  is  as  resolved  in  his  heart  as  the  old  that 
“  brewers  sha’n’t  govern.” 

So  I  doubt  whether  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
government,  in  the  way  in  which  we  understand  the 
wonl,  will  profit  much  by  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  representative  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  a  reality  in  the  new  kingdom,  as  in  the 
old ;  and  it  is  |>ossibIe  the  Germans  may  ultimately 
learn  the  true  working  of  parliamentary  life  more 
thoroughly  by  the  restrictions  which  for  the  present 
are  placed  upon  the  completion  of  their  elected  leg¬ 
islature.  The  military  system  in  force  in  Prussia 
will  unquestionably  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
North  German  Bund.  An  oppressive  system  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  fact  that  it  presses  on  evcrj'- 
body  alike  relieves  it  of  much  of  its  unpopularity. 
It  is  only  in  the  great  coininenrial  centres  that  the 
enforced  service  is  felt  to  lie  an  intolerable  burden ; 
and,  though  the  growth  of  cominenrial  prosperity  in 
Prussia  is  immensely  rapid,  yet  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  trading  element  in  the  state  be¬ 
comes  powerful  enough  to  outweigh  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  the  anny.  One  result,  indeed, 
of  these  annexations  will  lie  to  give  greatly  increased 


strength  to  this  trading  element,  —  an  element  al¬ 
ways  favorable  to  political  freedom.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
buq]f  will  be  annexed  virtually  —  for  my  own  part, 

I  believe,  openly  —  to  the  Northern  kingdom,*  and 
then  Prussia  will  become  at  once  the  second  mari¬ 
time  commercial  power  in  Europe. 

How  far  the  establishment  of  a  great  and  united 
military  monarchy  —  for  Prussia  is  nothin<»  more 
nor  less  than  this  —  will  prove  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  is  another  question.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Prussia  has  enough  to  do  at  home  to  occupy 
herself.  Her  manifest  destiny  is  to  swallow  up  the 
adjacent  states,  one  after  the  other,  until  she  has  be¬ 
come  identical  with  Germany.  She  will  not  seek  a 
foreign  war ;  but  if  a  foreign  war  were  forced  upon 
her,  she  would  accept  it  gladly,  as  the  best  means 
of  consolidating  her  empire.  Whether,  when  she 
has  accomplished  the  consolidation  of  her  kingdom, 
she  will  be  an  aggressive  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  As  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  Italv 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  Venetia 
before  Germany  became  united  under  Prussia. 
But,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  from  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  our  old  ally.  A  Prussia  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  llhinc,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Alps,  will  be  a  barrier  against  any  possible  en¬ 
croachments  of  Russia  westwards;  and  England,  al¬ 
lied  to  Prussia  by  interest  and  race  and  religion, 
will  no  longer  have  any  necessity  to  dread  the  im¬ 
mense  military  power  of  France.  These,  of  course, 
are  mere  vague  speculations  concerning  events  not 
yet  accomplished.  But  thus  much  we  can  already 
see,  that  the  tendency 'of  this  great  national  move¬ 
ment  is  not  to  create  a  united  Germany  so  much  as 
an  enlargeil  Prussia.  And,  whatever  amount  of 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  our  old  theory  about 
the  dreamy,  unpractical  character  of  Germany,  it  is 
utterly  and  absurdly  false  when  applied  to  Prussia. 
A  more  matter-of-fact,  prosaic  nation  will  not  exist 
in  Europe  than  the  new  Germany  whose  formation 
we  are  now  criticising.  The  fact  is  one  that,  both 
for  goo<l  and  bad,  foreign  countries  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  would  do  well,  as  Captain  Cuttle  said, 
“  when  found,  to  make  a  note  of.” 


HIS  YOUNG  LORDSHIP. 

BY  TUB  ADTBOR  OF  “JOH!l  HALIFAX,  GXNTLIXAX.” 

It  Was  a  pat  of  butter,  —  only  a  pat  of  butter,  a 
small,  silly  thing,  and  yet  it  mide  me  feel,  as  the 
children  say,  “  like  to  greet.”  For  I  knew  the  spot 
it  came  from,  —  a  lovely  nook  in  a  lovely  land.  1 
could  picture  the  narrow  valley,  so  rich  and  green, 
over  which  the  huge  gray  granite  mountains  watched, 
frowning  or  smiling,  but  .still  watching,  like  faith¬ 
ful  parents  over  their  children ;  reflecting  the  sun¬ 
shine,  gathering  the  rain,  and  sending  both  down 
alternately  upon  the  fertile  tract  below.  I  could 
summon  up  its  “  pastures  green,”  not  like  English 
meadows,  hedged  and  ditched,  but  divided  angu¬ 
larly  by  stone  dikes,  among  which  grew  innumer¬ 
able  ferns  and  accidental  clumps  of  heather  and 
whin ;  while  here  and  there  in  damp  places  were 
queer  bog-plants ;  butter-wort  with  its  flat  leaves 
and  tall-stemmed  blue  flowers;  the  white  tufts  of 
the  cotton-plant ;  the  aromatic  bog-myrtle.  Nay, 
as  I  looked  at  my  pat  of  butU-r,  I  could  almost  see 
the  cows  that  originated  it,  —  small,  shaggy,  active 
Highland  beasts,  or  the  dainty  little  Ayrshire  breed, 
the  prettiest  of  cattle,  moving  about  their  restricted 
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plot  of  pastur^e  under  the  shadow  of  these  same 
mountains  whieh  —  whom,  I  was  nearly  writing, 
they  felt  so  like  living  friends  —  any  one  who  knows, 
loves ;  and  onee  loving,  loves  forever. 

“  Yes,”  said  my  hostess,  whom  I  had  better  call 
by  tlie  good  Scotch  name  of  Mrs.  Burns,  “  it  is  real 
Scotch  butter ;  we  don’t  get  .anything  here  like  it. 

It  was  sent  to  me  from - naming  the  place,  to 

which  1  mean  to  give  an  imaginary  name,  and  call 
it  the  F.iaighlands. 

For  u|)on  it,  and  the  butter,  hangs  a  story,  which 
she  immeuiately  began  to  te,U  me  :  a  story  true  and 
simple  as  that  of  Jeanie  Deans,  —  of  which,  while 
she  related  it,  we  were  both  strongly  reminded.  I 
asked  her  leave  to  tell  it  here,  just  pl.ainly  as  it  was, 
with  no  elaborations  or  exaggerations,  —  for  indeed 
it  require<l  none ;  only  disguising  the  names  and  the 
places,  so  that  while  the  truth  remained — the  inter¬ 
nal  truth,  which  is  the  real  lilc  and  usefulness  of  fic¬ 
tion  —  the  bare  outside  facts  may  be  (luite  unrecog¬ 
nizable  by  the  general  public.  And  I  wish  I  could 
give  to  the  written  tale  anything  like  the  simple 
graphic  power  with  which  it  was  unconsciously  told. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Burns,  looking  me  through  with 
her  clear  kind  eyes ;  “  I  must  tell  you  all  about  that 
butter,  and  how  we  got  it  from  such  a  distance. 
You  know  the  Laighlands  ?  Is  n’t  it  a  bonnie 
place  ?  Such  a  sweet,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  farm. 
We  lived  there  a  whole  summer.  We  had  come  to 
the  neighborhood,  and  did  not  know  where  to  get 
lodgings;  the  whole  country-side  was  full;  and  they 
took  us  in  at  the  Laighlands,  eight  in  all,  —  papa, 
and  me,  and  our  six :  and  we  lived  there  for  ten 
happy  weeks.  That  was  nine  years  .ago.” 

It  was  not  nearly  so  long  since  I  had  seen  the 
farm  myself ;  and  though  I  was  only  there,  at  that 
particular  farm-house,  for  one  d.ay,  I  could  still  re¬ 
member  it;  the  garden,  wonderfully  neat  and  well- 
stocked  for  that  part  of  Scotland,  where  the  lazy 
H  ghland  nature  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  difficult 
science  of  horticulture :  and  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  life  implies  mere  living,  without  any  attempt  to 
adorn  life,  with  even  the  beauty  of  a  cott.age  flower- 
border,  or  the  small  lu.xury  of  a  dozen  gooselterry 
bushes,  and  a  row  of  beans  or  peas.  Therefore  I 
could  especiallj-  recall  this  farm-house,  for  it  had  a 
capital  garden,  and  an  upland  orchard  behind  ;  and 
its  onlerliness  was  equal  to  its  picturescjueness, 
which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  dwellings  of  its  size 
and  cliaracter  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Yes,”  continued  Mrs.  Bums  (I  will  go  straight 
on  with  her  part  in  the  conversation  and  omit  my 
own,  which  indeed  consiste<l  merely  of  a  few  ques¬ 
tions),  “  we  lived  there  ten  weeks,  and  during  th.at 
time  we  got  to  have  quite  an  affection  for  our  land- 
loial  and  his  wife.  They  were  such  simple  people, 
and  so  honest,  so  painfully  honest.  Of  course,  in 
Country  lodgings  where  the  people  can  only  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  that  is  for  .about  two 
months  in  the  twelve,  one  almost  expects  to  be 
cheated,  or  at  least  nride  the  most  of  in  some  way  ; 
but  these  good  folk  only  cheated  themselves.  For 
inshiiice,  we  had  the  run  of  the  ganlen,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  a  raid  my  six  children  would  make 
U|M)n  the  gooseberry  bushes.  Besides,  we  had  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  vegetables.  But  when,  at  the 
first  week’s  end,  1  looked  to  see  what  was  put  down 
in  the  bill,  there  was  nothing  at  all !  “  O,”  said 

the  mistress,  a  tall,  handsome  Highland  woman,  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  speaking  English 
with  a  quaint,  slow  purity  of  accent  that  you  often 
find  among  those  who  have  to  learn  it  like  a  foreign 
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language,  —  “  O,  I  hope  ye  ’ll  use  your  freedom  with  | 

the  garden,  —  we ’d  never  ask  ye  to  pay.”  But  when  > 

I  remonstrated  —  for  I  don’t  like  that  Celtic  fashion  f 

of  being  too  proud  to  receive  honest  payment,  .and  I 

vet  expecting  always  an  equivalent  in  kind  —  Mrs.  ! 

kennedy  (I  will  call  her  Kennedy)  quickly  as-  f 

sented,  with  a  sort  of  dignified  acquiescence  that  had  I 

a  touch  of  condescension  in  it,  begging  I  would  put  | 

my  own  price  on  the  things  we  took,  for  she  i-cally  | 

did  not  know  what  they  were  worth,  which  doubt-  | 

le.ss  was  the  truth,  for  you  are  aware  how  little  act-  I 

ual  coin  is  current  in  that  district,  and  how  people 
there  often  live  half  a  lifetime  without  ever  having 
seen  a  town  street,  or  the  inside  of  a  moderate  sized 
shop. 

“  This  woman,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  was  a  case  in 
point.  She  was  about  forty,  her  husband  being 
somewhat  over  sixty ;  yet  neither  of  them  had  evair 
travelled  twenty  miles  from  their  own  farm,  which 
had  been  rented  by  Kennedy,  and  his  father  before 
him,  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  from  the  one 
great  landholder  of  these  parts. 

And  his  lordshi})  kens  us  weel,’  said  the  gude-  I 
wife  to  me  one  day,  when  my  children  had  oeen 
describing  a  grand-looking  gentleman  whom  they 
met  riding  over  the  hillside.  ‘  He ’s  a  fine  man, 
and  a  gude  friend  to  us.  Many ’s  the  day  I  hae  seen 
him  stand  and  crack  wi’  the  auld  gudeman,  —  tliat 's 
Kennedy’s  father;  and  he  never  meets  Kennedy 
himscl’,  but  he  ’ll  stop  and  shake  hands  and  ask  for 
the  wife  and  bairns.  He’s  a  fine  man,  —  his  lord- 
ship,  —  and  a  gude  landlord ;  he  kens  a’  that ’s  done 
on  the  property.  Though  I  ’ll  no  say  but  that  he 
might  hae  waur  tenants  than  oursels ;  for  my  man 
and  his  father  before  him  hae  lived  at  the  Laigh¬ 
lands,  and  paid  their  honest  rent,  every  tenn-day, 
for  seventy-five  years.’ 

“  I  remember  this  little  incident,”  continued  Mrs. 
Burns,  “  because  I  remember  the  woman’s  face  a.s 
she  spoke,  —  full  of  that  honorable  pride  which  is  as 
justifiable  in  a  fanner  as  in  a  duke ;  and,  also,  biv 
cause  circumstances  brought  it  to  my  mind  after¬ 
wards. 

“  Well,  we  stayed  at  the  Laighlands  .all  summer. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  to  my  young  folks,  —  .and 
a  sorrowful  day  when  we  left  the  place.  We  liad 
to  start  about  four  in  the  morning,  in  Kennedy’s 
cart,  which  had  been  our  sole  link  with  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  which  he  had  conveyed  to  us  daily  — 
for  this  absolutely  refusing  payment  to  the  host  — 
all  provisions  which  the  farm  could  not  supply ;  and 
the  few  extraneous  necessities,  —  letters,  newsiia- 
pers,  linen-drapery,  &c.,  which  we  indulged  in  at 
this  primitive  place,  lie  brought  them  from  the 
nearest  town,  or  what  flattered  itself  was  a  town, 
sever.al  miles  off.  We  had  given  him  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  now  he  had  taken  for  us  tlie  final 
trouble  of  all,  by  bestowing  endless  pains  on  the  .ar¬ 
rangement  of  seats  and  mattresses,  so  as  to  make 
the  rough  jolting  cart  a  little  comfortable  I’or  me 
and  the  children.  They  cried  as  they  said  good-by 
to  the  pretty  place  where  they  had  been  so  happy, 
and  the  goo<l  folk  who  had  been  so  excessively  kind 
to  them.  And  I  own  I  was  half  inclined  to  cry  too, 
when  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  had  been  rather  invisible 
of  late,  —  she  brought  her  gudeman  his  seventh 
child  while  we  were  at  the  Laighlands,  —  appeared, 
weak  and  white-looking  as  she  was,  in  the  cold 
dawn  of  the  morning,  and  gave  me  a  basket  ne.atly 
p.acked  with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  —  eatables  and 
drinkables.  ‘It’s  for  the  weans  on  their  journey,’ 
she  said.  ‘  We  ’ll  no  forget  the  weans.’ 
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“  And  it  was  a  very  long  time  beibrc  the  weans 
forgot  her  or  the  Laighlaiids.  Of  winter  nights 
they  used  to  go  over  every  bit  of  our  blithe  time 
tliero,  —  from  the  first  day  we  came  and  settled  our¬ 
selves  in  the  small  but  tidy  parlor,  in  the  clean 
bedrooms,  full  of  furniture  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  bought  in  the  last  century  —  as  possibly  it  had 
—  up  to  the  final  day  when  old  Kennedy  —  he  was 
quite  an  old  man,  though  hale  and  hearty  —  drove 
his  cart  into  the  sea  almost,  —  lor  the  waves  were 
running  high,  —  and  carried  the  children  through 
them  into  the  boat  by  which  we  had  to  reach  the 
steamer  that  was  to  bear  us  far  away,  —  to  horrid 
London,  to  streets,  and  scpiares,  and  work,  and 
school.  And  over  and  over  again  I  had  to  describe 
to  the  little  ones,  whose  memories  were  fainter  than 
they  cared  to  confess,  the  figure  of  the  good  old  man 
in  his  gray  kilt,  bonnet,  and  plaid,  with  his  white 
hair  flying  in  the  wiud,  as  he  stood  making  his  last 
signals  from  the  shore,  and  shouting  out  his  last 
Gaelic  farewells,  for  he  could  s{K-ak  but  little  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  the  Ixiys  answering  him  in  the  tew  words  he 
had  taught  them,  which  they  remembered  ever  so 
long,  till  Gaelic  was  rubbed  out  by  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  too  —  with  the  warm  he.art  that  a  mother  cannot 
help  having  towards  any  one  who  has  been  kind  to 
her  children  —  kept  for  a  long  time  in  my  store- 
cupboard  the  basket  Airs.  Kennedy  had  filled  fur 
the  bairns  on  their  voy.agc.  And  every  Kew  Year, 
for  several  years,  we  sent  books  and  other  gifts  to 
the  little  Kenuedys,  hoping  every  summer  that  we 
should  manage  to  go  back  to  the  Laighlands.  But 
we  never  did ;  and  in  process  of  time  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  place  slijiped  by,  —  perhaps  our  inter- 
(«t  likewise :  lu  this  busy  Loudon  life  it  is  so  easy 
to  forget. 

“  It  w.as  last  New  Year,  or  possibly  a  few  days 
after  tlien,  that  I  w:is  sitting  just  here,  —  in  this 
drawing-room  ”  —  (which  was  a  very  nice  one,  for 
Ml'S.  Burns’s  husband  has  honorably  worked  his  way 
to  a  handsome  house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in 
London)  —  “I  was  sewing  by  myself, and  the  young 
folks  were  down  below  in  the  school-room.  It  wa.s 
one  of  those  terribly  cold,  bleak  days  that  we  had 
hast  winter,  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  snow  falling  or  trying  to  fall,  for  it  was  too  cold 
almost  to  suow.  I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  with  the  feeling  of  intense  thankfulness 
which  I  always  have  in  such  weather,  that  I  have  a 
good  house  over  my  head  and  all  my  dear  ones 
about  me,  —  when  a  message  came  that  some  one 
below  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

“  ‘  Who  is  it  ?  ’  asked  I ;  for  such  messages  are 
endless  in  our  house,  and  generally  prove  to  be  ap¬ 
plications  for  charity.  It  w.as  a  poor  woman,  my 
servant  said;  a  woman  with  a  little  girl,  and  she 
would  not  send  up  her  name,  but  insisted  upon 
speaking  to  me. 

“  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  ordinary  genteel 
Ijondon  beggars,  and  you  know  what  I..ondon  beg¬ 
ging  is,  and  how,  after  being  biken  in  over  and  over 
again,  one  has  to  harden  one’s  heart’’ — (a  process 
v^ich,  judging  from  Mrs.  Burns’s  face,  in  her  case 
would  not  be  sudden  or  easy).  “  Of  course  I  could 
not  refuse  to  see  the  person ;  but  I  went  down  to 
her,  looking,  I  dare  say,  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

“  She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  rem.'irk.ably  tall  for 
a  woman ;  and  her  long,  straight  black  dress,  and 
clinging  black  shawl,  no  thicker  than  yours  to-day, 
though  it  was  mid-winter,  made  her  seem  taller  and 
thinner  still.  I  looked  in  her  face,  which  was  sharp- 
featured,  worn,  and  elderly,  but  I  could  not  remem¬ 


ber  ever  having  seen  it  before.  So  I  just  a.'^ked  htr 
her  business,  very  coldly  1  sup|K)se,  lor  she  di-ew 
back  at  once  towards  the  dining-room  door. 

“  ‘  Ye  ’ll  no  mind  me.  I ’m  troubling  ye ;  so  1  ’ll 
just  bo  gone,  ma’am.  It’s  no  matter.’ 

“  It  was  a  Scotch  voice,  and  a  Scotch  manner- 
the  air  of  ipiiet  independence  that,  I  am  ghid  to 
say,  even  the  very  poorest  of  us  seldom  quite  lose. 
We  Scotch  don’t  lK*g  like  your  London  beggars. 
So,  of  course,  I  asked  her  to  wait  a  minute,  and  tell 
me  her  name. 

“  ‘  Do  you  no  ken?  —  Eh,  Mrs.  Burns?  I  must 
be  SJiir  changed — and  nae  womler  —  if  ye  dinna 
ken  me.  I ’m  Mistress  Kennedy  of  the  Laighlands.’ 

“‘Mrs.  Kenneily  of  the  Laighlands!’  You  will 
guess  how  in  an  instant  the  face  of  m-Utci-s  was  en¬ 
tirely  changed,  and  what  sort  of  a  welcome  she  got, 
— she  and  her  daughUT,  for  the  little  girlie  that 
hung  by  her  gown,  and  jK-ered  from  behind  her  with 
shy,  dark  Gaelic  eyes,  must  be  hers, — ^.possibly  tlie 
baby  that  was  born  while  we  were  there. 

“  Ay,  so  she  was.  ‘  She ’s  the  youngest ;  and  I 
couldna  leave  her  lieliind  ;  though  it’s  a  very  sad 
journey  I  come  on  to  this  awfu’  London.  O,  it  is 
an  awin’  place,  Mr.s.  Burns  1  And  ye  ’re  keeping 
weel  yonrsel’,  and  the  gudeman  and  a’  the  bairns  V’ 
added  she,  with  the  instinctive  tact  and  courU-sy 
which  one  secs  almost  univei'sally  among  Highland 
people,  and  which  we  had  always  noticed  so  much 
in  airs.  Kennedy.  Though  a  larmer’s  wile,  lier 
manners  were  as  gooil  as  many  a  lady  Isii'ii.  Hut 
she  looked  so  ill,  so  dejiressed,  so  actually  weighed 
down  with  e.are,  that  I  shrank  from  asking  her  the 
cs|H'cial  trouble  which  had  brought  her  hither.  liy 
and  by  she  poured  it  out. 

No,  the  giidein.in ’s  nodeid,  Mrs.  Burns,  though 
sometimes  he  almost  %vishes  he  were.  He  has  gut 
notice  to  quit  the  Laighl.inds.  Just  think!  —  die 
Laighlands!  Where  he  w;ls  Isirn,  and  his  lather 
likewise  —  and  where  he  has  paid  his  rent  —  never 
behind  a  day  —  for  fifty  year.  Isn’t  it  hard,  ma’am?’ 

“  It  was  lianl.  We  tblk  who  live  in  streets  and 
houses  all  just  like  one  another  can  sc  ireely  ii'cng- 
nize  how  hard.  Besides,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  went  on 
to  explain,  and  which  I  myself  knew  well,  in  iliat 
tliinly-popiilated  district  an  eviction  meant  actual 
turning  out;  with  small  pros|>cct  of  finding  another 
home.  The  farms  were  lew  and  far  iH-twcen.  most¬ 
ly  held  by  tenants  who  had  held  them  for  genera¬ 
tions.  A  notice  to  quit  meant  not  merely  a  fi  tting 
but  a  complete  uprooting.  No  wonder  the  fsior 
body  spoke  of  it  as  we  sjieak  of  some  heavy  ca¬ 
lamity. 

“  “  But  your  factor  is  <a  good  man,’  said  I.  ‘  Did 
you  not  appeal  to  him  ?  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Kennedy  shook  her  head.  ‘  I’m  no  saying 
aught  against  the  factor,  but  he’s  my  lord’s  S4‘rv.int. 
ami  they  say  my  lord  wants  money,  and  they're 
wishing  to  feu  the  estate.  But  they  might  hac  let 
my  man  kee|)  the  Laighlands  a  bit  while.  It’ll  no 
be  lang  —  he’s  ower  seventy  year.  It’s  breaking 
his  heart.’ 

“  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  write  to  the  young 
lord;  for  the  old  lord,  as  he  was  now  called,  though 
scarcely  p  ist  middle  age  when  he  died,  hail,  I  knew, 
been  ilead  a  year  or  more. 

“  ‘  We  did  think  o’  that.  His  young  lonlship — 
do  you  ken  him,  Mrs.  Burns?’ 

“That  was  not  likely;  but  I  had  heard  about  him. 
—  a  promising  lad  in  his  teens,  left  sole  in 'stcr  of 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  Scotland.  lie  was 
too  young  for  |ieoplu  to  know  iirich  good  alanit  him. 


Ills  YOUNG  LORDSHIP. 


__but  nobody  know  any  harm:  he  w.a*  a  collef^ 
youth,  frank  and  lively,  given  to  all  the  amusements 
of  his  age  and  rank,  —  not  much  of  a  student,  bnt 
that  could  hanlly  be  expected  of  the  heir  to  indefi¬ 
nite  thousands  a  year.  Still,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
a  young  man  scan*ely  twenty,  in  any  rank  of  life, 
was  apt  to  be  thoughtless,  and  in  his  rank  great 
people  often  do  little  f)Coplc  a  deal  of  harm  without 
III  the  least  intending  it. 

‘“Tliat  was  just  what  the  lawyer  said,  —  the  law¬ 
yer  I  went  to  in  Eflinhurgh,  yesterday.’ 

•“yesterday!’  I  exclaiimid. 

‘“Ay,  ma’am,  though  it  seems  a  year  sinsyne. 
The  guileman  couldna  stir,  being  laid  aside  with 
rlieumatism,  so  I  just  thought  I  would  go  up  to 
Edinburgh  mysel’,  and  see  Mr.  Campbell,  a  friend 
o’  mine  that ’s  a  writer  there.  And  he  said  to  me, 
“Mrs.  Kennedy,  if  I  was  you  I  would  gang  up  to 
I»ndon  and  speak  wi’  his  young  lordship  face  to 
face.”  That  was  ycsteiilay,  as  I  said ;  there  wasna 
a  day  to  lose,  —  in  a  week’s  time  the  notice  we  got  to 
leave  the  Laighlands  w;is  due ;  and  we  would  be 
tinned  out.  !So  I  wrote  to  my  husband  frae  Mr. 
CamphcH’s  office,  I  put  mysel’  in  the  train,  —  me  and 
the  bairn,  for  I  could  neither  send  her  hnmc  nor 
leave  her  in  Edinburgh ;  and  we  travelled  a’  the 
night  and  reached  London  the  mom,  just  as  we 
were.’ 

“Just  as  they  were!  —  in  those  thin  clothes,  and 
such  a  terrible  cold  night  as  it  had  been  !  No  won¬ 
der  they  looked  as  they  did,  and  that  my  servant 
had  made  such  a  mistake  alxiut  them  and  their  con¬ 
dition  in  life.  Very  much  surprised  the  maid  looked 
when  I  rang  the  bell  and  ilesired  her  so  take  the 
little  girl  and  make  her  comfortable  in  my  children’s 
nursery;  and  bring  up  breakfa.st  at  once  for  ‘my 
friend  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Scotland  last  night.’ 

“  Mrs.  Kennedy  said  nothing,  nor  resisted  in  the 
least ;  she  was  utterly  e.xhausted.  She  sat  by  the 
fire  with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  her  sad  eyes 
looking  straight  before  htr,  sc-arcely  noticing  the 
things  around  her,  its  if  she  had  been  familiar  with 
them  all  her  life.  And  when  at  last  she  got  a  little 
ftrengthened  by  wannth  and  food,  and  was  able  to 
tell  me  her  story,  she  did  so  with  a  composure  and 
quiet  dignity  that  would  have  surprised  any  one 
who  did  not  know  how  the  Jeanie  Deans  nature, 
fearless,  self-reliant,  yet  alisolutely  without  self-con- 
scioiL'ne.ss,  is  not  e.xccptional,  but  lies  dormant  in 
many  and  many'  a  Scotchwoman,  rt‘,ady  to  appear  at 
once  when  cireuinstances  require  it,  as  in  tins  ease. 
For  you  and  I,  I  supposi',  can  hardly'  realize  what 
such  a  sudden  journey  to  London  iiiiist  h.ave  aj)- 
peared  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  —  almost  like  a  journey  to 
the  Antipodes. 

*“  Were  you  not  afr.aid  ?  ’  I  asked  her. 

“‘MaylH!,’  she  answered,  faintly  smiling.  ‘Rut 
somelnxly'  maun  do  it,  ye  ken,  and  there  was  nae- 
boily  but  me.’  In  that  simple  sentence  the  woman 
expressed  all. 

“  Poor  body' !  only'  imagine  her,  dropped  in  the 
gloomy  winter  morning  at  the  terminus  in  Euston 
l!Hjaare,  not  knowing  a  soul,  having  bnt  one  place  to 
go  to  in  :dl  London,  and  with  her  Scotch  directness 
of  [mrpose  she  went  right  to  it,  —  his  young  lord¬ 
ship’s  town  house,  the  magnificent  mansion  in  - 

txjuare. 

‘'  It  w,is  partially  closcfl,  as  most  great  houses  are 
in  the  Christmas  recess.  Mrs.  Kennedy  merely 
thought,  ‘  the  London  folk  are  awfu’  late  of  rising,’ 
and,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  family,  sat  down  on 


the  lowest  stone  step,  with  her  little  girl  beside  her. 
'Fhere  she  waited,  pinched  with  cold  —  but  rfie  was 
well  accustomed  to  cold  —  until  there  should  be 
some  sign  of  life  in  the  house  within.  By  and  by 
came  ‘  a  braw  sogerly  young  man,  wi’  a  bag  o’  let¬ 
ters,’  and  rang  as  if  he,  at  least,  h.ad  no  fear  of  dis¬ 
turbing  his  lordship’s  slumbers,  but  he  poked  his 
letters  in  at  a  slit  in  the  door  —  and  still  it  was  not 
opened.  At  last  Mrs.  Kennedy  took  courage,  and 
rang  the  liell  likewise,  and  begged  the  footman  who 
opened  it  to  tell  his  lordship  that  she  had  come  all 
the  w.ay  from  Scotland  to  speak  to  him,  and  could 
he  see  her  for  five  minutes  on  private  business,  as 
soon  .as  he  rose  ? 

“  But  the  footman  only  laughed,  and  calleil  another 
footman  who  laughed  too,  and  they  told  her  it  was  a 
capital  story,  but  that  if  she  did  n’t  go  away  they 
would  send  the  Mendicity  officers  after  her.  ‘  I 
didna  ken  what  the  young  man  meant,’  added  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  but  I  tell’t  him  (eeevilly  enough,  for  I 
was  sure  he  was  only  doing  his  duty)  that  his  y'oimg 
lordshi])  would  mind  me  weel,  I  was  Mistress  Ken¬ 
nedy  o’  the  Laighland.s.  But  what  do  y'ou  think, 
Mrs.  Bums  ?  ’  and  she  looke<l  .at  me  with  a  grieve«l 
simplicity,  ‘  he  h;ul  never  heard  tell  o’  the  Laigh¬ 
lands  !  ’ 

“  There  must  have  been  some  uncomfortable  pas¬ 
sages  lietween  her  and  these  grand  footmen,  though 
with  her  natural  dignifiixl  reticence,  which  did  not 
like  even  to  own  that  she  had  been  insulted,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  avoided  particul.arizing  them.  Beskles, 
the  feudal  reverence  in  which  the  young  lord  was 
held  everywhere  on  the  estate  w.os  such,  th.at  under 
the  shmlow  of  it  even  his  domestics  were  exempt 
fiom  blame.  I  could  only  gather  that  she  was  turn¬ 
ing  to  quit  the  house,  when  up  there  came  a  young 
man,  or,  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  pointedly  put  it,  a  young 
gentleman. 

“  He  entered  with  an  air  of  authority,  so  that  she 
might  have  taken  him  for  her  landlonl,  only  it  had 
lieen  pl.ainly  said  that  the  young  nobleman  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  home  ;  ‘  .and,’  reasoned  she  in  her  simpli¬ 
city,  ‘  his  lonlship  must  be  far  too  great  a  gentleman 
to  bid  his  servants  tell  a  lee  alxmt  himsel’.’  But  the 
new-comer  w.o-s  of  some  imi>ortance  in  the  establish¬ 
ment.  When  he  perceived  the  confusion  in  the 
hall,  he  asked  imperatively  what  it  w.os  all  about ; 
and  .so  he  leai'nt  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  name,  and  where 
she  came  from. 

“  ‘  He  w.as  a  Scotsman,  —  I ’m  gey  sure  he  was  .a 
Scotsman,’  she  s.aid;  but  at  any  rate  he  wa.s  a 
kindly-hearted  young  gentlem.an,  .and  evidently 
held  some  good  position  in  the  establishment;  for 
when  he  spoke  and  listeneil  to  her  answers,  the  ser¬ 
vants  eejised  interfering,  and  hung  back  respect¬ 
fully.  At  length  he  a<ke<l  her  to  walk  into  his 
‘  study,’  a  little  room  leading  oft'  the  hall,  and  then 
told  her  who  he  wa.“. 

(.Mrs.  Burns  gave  me  the  gentleman’s  name  and 
position  in  the  young  lord’s  household  ;  but  neither 
arc  ofconseijuence  to  my  story.  If  he  ever  reads  it, 
he  may  take  the  rewanl  of  one  of  those  small  kind¬ 
linesses  which  cost  so  little  .and  are  worth  so  much, 
and  recognize  hinwclf.) 

“  He  placed  the  weary  woman  in  his  own  arm¬ 
chair,  and  shut  the  study-dooi'.  Then,  liefbre  he 
allowed  her  to  spiaik  another  word,  he  opencil  a 
cupboard,  and  took  out  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  bag 
of  biscuits,  with  which  he  pnt  a  little  life  into  her 
and  the  child,  —  the  goo<l  bairn,  her  mother’s  own 
I  daughter,  who  had  stood  silent  and  sleepy  and  hun¬ 
gry,  bnt  had  never  once  shed  a  tear.  Then  he 
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bade  Mrs.  Kennedy  tell  him  her  whole  case  from 
beginning  to  end. 

‘*lt  was  very  simple;  and  he,  of  course,  must 
have  seen  it  clearly  enough,  —  probably  much 
clearer  than  the  poor  woman  herself  saw  it.  It  was 
the  common  story  of  the  different  way  in  which  the 
same  things  affect  big  folk  and  little.  Probably  no¬ 
body  was  to  blame ;  or  the  whole  was  a  matter  of 
mere  carelessness.  In  all  likelihood  the  young  no¬ 
bleman  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  never 
would,  unless  some  one  specially  told  him.  ‘  You 

cannot  see  him,’  smd  Mr. - ,  ‘he  really  is  not 

here,  but  you  might  write  to  him.  If  you  like  I 
will  sketch  out  the  letter.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  continued  Mrs.  Kennedy,  ‘  I  tell’t  him 
that  I  was  ill  at  the  pen,  and  gin  I  wrote  may  be  his 
lordship  couldna  read  it ;  and  if  I  could  only  see 
him,  just  for  five  minutes.  I  hae  seen  him  mony 
a  time,  —  riding  up  our  hillside  by  his  father’s  big 
horse,  —  on  his  wee  Shetland  pony.  O,  gin  I  could 
but  see  his  lordship  I 

“  Probably  the  young  gentleman  thought  —  as  I 
did  then  —  O  if  his  lordship  could  but  see  this 
woman  !  —  one  of  the  sort  of  women  who  bore  the 
sons  that  followed  and  fought  for  his  forefathers ; 
with  her  strong,  earnest,  and  yet  not  unbeautiful 
Highland  face  ;  her  complete  self-forgetfulness,  and 
absorption  in  the  work  she  had  before  her.  So, 
after  a  little  consideration,  he  agreed  with  her  that 
a  personal  interview  would  give  the  best  chance. 
But  it  could  only  be  attained  by  her  going  to  the 
college  where  the  young  lord  then  was ;  and  which, 
to  avoid  all  recognition,  I  will  call  St  Cuthbert’s 
Hall,  Oxbridge.  Would  she  do  this?  Could  she 
do  it  ?  For  it  was  a  considerable  journey  from 
London,  and  it  would  cost  a  goo<l  deal  more  money. 
She  asked  how  much  ;  and  then  inwardly  reckoned 
her  purse.  It  fell  short  by  at  least  twenty  shillings. 

‘‘  This  was  a  hard  discovery,  but  she  kept  it  to 
herself.  She  had  never  borrowed  a  halfpenny  in 
her  life,  and  would  not  begin  now,  —  certainly  not 
from  a  stranger.  The  only  thought  that  occurred 
to  her  was  to  sell  something,  perhaps  a  little  cairn¬ 
gorm  brooch  she  had ;  but  how  to  set  about  it  she 
did  not  know.  And  then,  in  answer  to  the  young 
gentleman’s  question,  had  she  any  friends  in  Lon¬ 
don  ?  she  suddenly  thought  of  us. 

“  She  did  not  know,  or  if  she  ever  did  know,  had 
forgotten,  our  London  address,  and  our  name  was  a 
common  one  enough.  The  Directory,  which  her 
friend  took  down  and  diligently  Marched  in,  scarcely 
helped  her  at  all ;  till  at  length  she  recollected  my 
husband's  profession  and  somewhat  peculiar  Christian 
name.  ‘That’s  him,’ she  cried;  and  found  to  her 
comfort  that  Mr. - knew  him,  at  least  by  reputa¬ 

tion.  Most  young  Scotsmen  in  I.K>ndon  knew  my 
husband.  So,  without  more  ado,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  gentleman,  put  herself 
into  a  cab  by  his  advice,  and  drove  to  our  door. 

“  While  she  rested,  for  she  absolutely  refused  to 
go  to  bed  or  to  sleep,  I  went  in  to  consult  with  my 
husband.  But  when  I  saw  him  I  was  so  excited  by 
the  story  I  had  heard,  by  the  old  remembrances 
which  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  revived,  and 
by  things  in  general,  that  1  could  not  speak  a  wonl, 
but  fiiirly  b%an  to  ‘greet.’  He,  too,  was  in  no 
small  degree  affected  by  what  at  last  I  managed  to 
tell  him ;  even  so  much  that  he  had  to  take  refuge 
in  the  study  of  Braihhaw,  and  discovery  of  the  Ox¬ 
bridge  trains. 

“  We  found  the  only  available  one  now  would 
take  Mrs.  Kennedy  into  the  town  about  eleven  that 


night,  —  an  impossible  time  to  see  a  young  under¬ 
graduate.  So  we  persuaded  her  with  great  difficul¬ 
ty,  for  it  seemed  to  be  like  losing  time,  that  her  best 
course  was  to  sleep  at  our  house,  she  and  Jessie, 
and  take  the  earliest  morning  train,  which  was  at  six 
A.  M.  To  this  she  consented ;  seeing,  with  her  clear 
good  sense,  that  nothing  better  could  be  done,  and  ! 
being  withal  greatly  comforted  by  perceiving  how 
happy  Jessie  was  with  our  children. 

“  The  children  —  or  rather  the  young  people _ 

were  in  great  excitement  all  day.  It  was  such  a 
romantic  story  —  in  a  small  way  —  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  such  a  remarkable  person,  and  Jessie  ? 
(who  being  left  behind  in  awful  London,  was  at  first 
very  unhappy,  and  then,  being  taken  to  the  Zoiilog- 
ical  Ganlens,  found  consolation  in  a  ride  on  the  big 
elephant)  was  such  a  quaint  sort  of  child,  speaking 
little  English,  yet  full  of  a  curious  Highland  grace  > 
and  Highland  intelligence.  Late  at  night  Jessie’s 
mother  came  back,  and  then  we  all  thronged  round 
her,  eager  to  learn  how  she  had  fared ;  in  fact, 
greedy  over  every  word  of  her  story. 

“  It  was  told  in  her  face.  Never  was  there  such 
a  sad  face.  I  wish  his  young  lordship  could  have 
seen  it. 

“  Understand,  I  don’t  mean  unwarrantably  to 
blame  the  young  nobleman.  He  was  but  a  boy,  — 
careless  as  boys  are  :  and  upon  him  ha<l  fallen,  much 
before  his  time,  the  soh-mn  responsibilities  of  prop¬ 
erty.  I  do  not  suppose  he  meant  any  harm,  or  had 
the  least  idea  he  was  doing  an  unkindness.  Only, 
he  did  it 

“  When  Mrs.  Kennedy  reached  Oxbridge  at  about  * 
nine  in  the  morning,  she  was  told  that  his  lordship 
could  not  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  he  had  not  long  gone  to 
bed.  This  his  valet  informed  her  confidentially; 
adding,  for  he  seemed  a  kind  young  fellow,  and 
knew  his  lordship’s  Scotch  property,  and  even  [ 
thought  he  remembered  the  farm  at  the  Laighlands, 
that  as  soon  as  his  master  waked  he  would  tell  him 
that  there  was  a  woman  waiting,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  to  see  him. 

“  She  did  wait  —  hour  after  hour  —  wandering 
forlornly  about  the  college  gardens  and  quadrangle 
—  then  going  to  the  town  for  a  little  foo<l  —  then 
walking  hurriedly  back  again,  lest  by  chance  she 
should  miss  the  happy  moment  when  his  young  lord-  ‘ 
ship  should  condescend  to  open  his  eyes ;  afraid  to 
intrude,  and  yet  trembling  to  be  forgotten  and  over¬ 
looked,  until  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 

In  de-spair  applying  again  to  the  valet,  she  heard 
that  his  lordship  was  at  breakfast ;  some  friends  were 
breakfasting  with  him ;  he  could  not  possibly  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

“  Nevertheless,  the  kindly  valet  took  in  a  message, 
imploring  that  she  might  see  him  just  for  one  min¬ 
ute;  she  would  not  trouble  his  lordship  longer.  He 
surely  must  reiiiemlier  the  Laighlands ;  he  had 
ridden  there  many  a  time  on  his  little  pony.  He 
sent  out  word  that  he  did  remember  the  Laighlands, 
and  that  though  he  could  not  see  her  now,  he  would 
see  her  on  Monday  following,  at  his  house  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

“  But  Mrs.  Kennedy  knew  that  Monday  would  ! 
l>c  tOo  late.  If  she  could  not  leave  I.<on(lon  on  the  j 
Saturday  evening,  she  would  not  reach  home  in 
time  to  prevent  the  notice  from  taking  efiect,  anil 
the  ejection  being  accomplished.  She  urged  this 
upon  the  valet,  who  was  really  kind  to  her,  and  he 
was  daring  enough  to  go  in  and  speak  to  his  master 
a  second  time.  Then  one  of  the  guests  —  a  merry- 
looking  young  gentleman ;  they  seemed  a  merry 
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•et,  Mrs-  Kennedy  thought,  for  she  heard  their 
shouts  of  laughter  through  the  door  —  came  out 
and  spoke  to  her,  quite  civilly,  but  with  exceeding 
entertainment  at  the  idea  of  her  thinking  it  waa 

Cible  she  could  see  his  lordship.  But,  neverthe- 
he  told  her  to  make  her  mind  easy,  for  that  a 
telegram  should  be  sent  to  the  factor,  to  pause  in 
the  ejection  until  he  heard  further. 

“  With  this  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  forced  to  be  con¬ 
tent;  but  she  left  Oxbridge  with  a  very  heavy 
heart. 

“  She  staved  with  us  until  the  appointed  Monday ; 
and  we  took  her  about  and  showed  her  and  Jessie 
the  wonders  of  London,  and  diverted  her  mind  as 
well  as  we  could  from  the  painful  suspense  under 
which  she  was  laboring.  She  tried  to  enjoy  herself, 

—she  was  touchingly  grateful.  But  still  the  heavy 
lenie  of  what  was  hanging  over  her  —  hanging 
upon  half  a  dozen  words  from  a  youth’s  careless  lips 
—seemed  to  cloud  over  everything.  I  never  spent 
a  more  restless,  uncomtbrtable  Sunday  than  the  one 
before  that  Monday,  in  thinking  and  wondering 
what  would  be  the  result  of  her  application :  a  result 
of  such  slight  moment  to  the  young  nobleman,  —  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  old  farmer  and  his 
family. 

“  ‘  I  hope  I 'm  no  wicked,  Mrs.  Bums,’  said  the 
poor  woman,  looking  at  me  pathetically  on  coming 
home  from  church,  —  we  had  taken  her  to  hear  our 
own  dear  minister,  though  he  was  Free  Kirk  and 
she  Established,  to  prove  that  there  were  good 
*soun”  Presbyterian  Kirks  to  go  to  even  in  London, 

—  ‘  I  didna  mean  to  be  wicked  or  unthankfu’,  —  and 
I  likit  the  look  o’  him,  and  his  sweet  voice  and  kind 
eyes,  —  but  1  didna  hear  one  half  o’  the  minister’s 
sermon.” 

“  Neither  did  I,  so  I  could  say  nothing.  It  was 
no  use  to  begin  moralizing  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  about 
the  relations  between  class  and  class,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  duties  that  each  owes  to  the  other.  It  is 
just  what  I  notice  in  my  own  household,  that  what 
seems  a  very  small  thing  to  me  may  be  a  very  great 
one  to  my  servant;  and  that  it  behooves  all  who  are 
put  in  authority  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  look  at 
every  question  from  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper 
side. 

“  Eleven  in  the  forenoon  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  interview.  We  dressed  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  it  with 
great  care,  and  helped  her  out  with  some  few  things ; 
lor  she  had  hardly  any  clothes  with  her ;  and  we 
thought  it  advisable  that  his  lordship’s  tenant  of 
filly  years’  standing,  and  representing  a  tenantry  of 
fitly  years  previous  to  that,  should  appear  before 
him  as  respectable  as  possible.  To  this  end,  it 
being  a  fearfully  wet  morning,  we  sent  her  off  in  a 
decent  cab,  which  my  husband  gave  orders  should 
wait  liir  her  at  the  comer  of  the  square. 

“  This  done  —  we,  too,  waited ;  in  a  suspense  that 
to  my  young  people  was  very  exciting,  ami  to  me 
actually  painful.  We  had  given  her  a  full  hour, 
imieed  I  expected  a  much  lunger  absence,  fur  I 
thought  she  would  likely  be  kept  waiting;  people 
wIkkh^  time  is  of  little  value  never  reckon  the  value 
of  time  to  others.  So  if  she  were  back  by  one,  1 
should  have  been  weH  pleased.  But  long  before 
the  chx  k  struck  twelve  the  cab  drew  up  to  the 
disir.  and  Mi’s.  Kennedy  stood  in  the  hail.  The 
moment  I  saw  her  face  I  was  certain  all  was  lust. 

•**  Come  in,’  I  said,  and  dr»;w  her  into  the  study, 
and  shut  the  door  to  keep  the  children  out  awhile. 

‘  Come  in  and  sit  down.’ 

She  sat  down,  and  then  lifted  up  to  me  the  for- 


lornest  face  1  ‘  Ye  ’re  vera  kind,  ma’am ;  I  ’ll  tell 
the  gudeman  ye ’ve  been  wonderfu’  kind.  My  puir 
auld  man  !  —  and  he  past  seventy  year  !  —  It ’s  aw- 
fu’  hard  for  him.” 

“  I  took  her  hand  — poor  soul !  and  then  she  shed 
one  or  two  tears,  not  more,  and  rose. 

“  ‘  I  maun  gang  hame  as  soon  as  I  can,  Mrs. 
Burns,  to  look  after  the  auld  man.’ 

“  ‘  Then  there  is  no  chance  ?  What  did  his  lord- 
ship  say  to  ^ou  ?’ 

“  ‘  Naething.  He  went  aff  to  Paris  yestreen.’ 

“  ‘  And  did  he  leave  no  letter,  —  no  message  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ne’er  a  word.  He ’s  clean  forgot  me.  Young 
folks  hae  short  memories.  May  be  he  meant  nae 
harm.’ 

“  This  was  all  she  said.  Not  a  word  of  blame  or 
reproach,  or  bitterness.  The  instinctive  feeling  of 
feudal  respect  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  or 
perhaps  a  higher  feeling  still,  sealed  her  tongue 
even  then.  Nor  did  I  —  indignant  as  I  was  —  de¬ 
sire  to  be  more  severe  upon  the  young  man  than 
he  deserved.  I  only  wished  that  he,  who  had  such 
an  infinite  power  of  good  in  his  hands  —  such  an  un¬ 
limited  possibility  of  experiencing  the  keenest  joy 
of  life  —  making  people  happy  —  could  have  seen 
the  misery  on  this  poor  woman’s  face,  as  she  thought 
of  all  her  weary  journeys  thrown  away,  —  of  her  re¬ 
turning  journey  to  tell  the  bitter  tidings  to  her  old 
husband,  about  whom  she  seemed  to  grieve  far  more 
than  for  herself. 

“  ‘  If  his  lordship  wad  hae  let  us  stop  at  the 
Laighlands  while  the  auld  man  lived,’  she  said,  ‘  we 
wad  hae  paid  a  better  rent  —  we  tell’t  the  factor 
that  —  and  new  stockit  the  farm,  and  Kennedy  wa<l 
hae  done  his  best  wi’  the  new-fangled  ways,  though 
he  hates  them  a’  —  and  it  wadna  hae  been  for  more 
than  ten  years  at  most :  and  what ’s  ten  years  to  his 
young  lordship,  that  will  scarce  be  a  man  when  my 
auld  man ’s  in  his  grave  ?  Ochone  —  ochone !  ’  And 
she  began  rocking  herself  with  a  low  moan,  and 
talking  in  Gaelic  to  Jessie,  who  had  run  in  eagerly 
with  several  of  my  children.  I  took  them  all  away, 
and  left  the  child  and  mother  tegether. 

“  There  was  no  more  to  be  done.  To  apply  to 

Mr. - who  had  been  so  kind,  was  also  useless ; 

he  had  told  her  he  was  only  in  London  for  two  days. 
Besides,  he  could  not  intert’ere  openly  in  her  affairs, 
with  which,  from  his  position  in  the  household,  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  only  thing  was 
to  aci  ept  passively  things  as  they  were,  and  trust  to 
the  chance  that  the  telegram  sent  had  stopped  pres¬ 
ent  proceedings  at  the  Laighlands.  While  in  the 
mean  time  Mrs.  Kennedy  might  take  the  course 
which  had  at  first  been  intended,  of  addressing  his 
lonlship  by  letter. 

“  We  wrote  it  for  her,  putting  the  case  in  her 
name,  but  in  as  strong  terms  as  we  could ;  and  my 
husband  took  care  that  it  should  be  forwarded  in 
such  a  moile  as  that  it  was  almost  impossible  his 
lonlship  should  nol  receive  it.  This  done,  we  sent 
the  poor  woman  away  by  the  night-train  to  Scot¬ 
land,  —  for  she  was  most  eager  to  be  gone,  —  making 
her  and  Jessie  as  comfortable  as  we  could  ;  earnest¬ 
ly  hoping,  and  with  perhap  an  allowable  hypocrisy 
trying  hanl  to  persuade  her,  that  after  all  things 
might  turn  out  less  sad  than  she  feared.  We  assured 
her  —  and  ourselves  in  doing  so  —  that  the  telegram 
would  make  all  safe  for  a  few  days  to  come ;  and  in 
the  iiieaii  time  her  letter  —  that  momentous  letter, 
the  invention  and  inditing  of  which  had  cost  os,  as 
well  as  herself,  such  a  world  of  pains  —  might,  nay, 
must,  not  only  appeal  to  the  young  landloi^’s  sense 
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of  justice,  but  touch  his  heart,  even  in  the  midst  of 
bis  Paris  enjoyments ;  so  that  he  would  immediately 
send  back  word,  confimiin"  tlie  I^^ighlands  Fanii 
to  poor  old  Kennedy  for  his  lifetime.  My  youn" 
folk,  full  of  youth’s  romance  and  inherent  belief  in 
proodness,  felt  quite  sure  it  would  be  so ;  nay,  I  think 
the  younger  ones  actually  imagined  his  lordship 
would  do  all  manner  of  noble  and  generofjs  actions 
—  even  to  driving  to  the  farm  in  a  coach  and  si.x,  per¬ 
sonally  to  express  his  reganl  for  the  Kennedys  —  the 
very  next  time  he  happened  to  be  on  his  property. 

“We  started  her  off  —  poor  body  !  —  with  many 
good  wishes  on  both  sides :  talked  of  her  very  often 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  then,  hearing  no  more,  we 
concluded  all  was  well  so  far ;  the  whirl  of  Ix>ndon 
life  swallowed  us  up,  and  the  subject  dropped  out  of 
our  memories. 

“  It  might  have  been  February  —  no,  I  have  the 
letter  here,  and  it  is  dated  1 2th  March  —  that  my 
husband  got  the  following  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  feeble  old  man’s  hand,  but  carefully  com¬ 
posed  and  spelt,  as  became  one  of  the  well-educated 
jTcasantry  of  the  North ;  one,  too,  who  though  only 
a  farmer,  could  count  his  forefathers  for  more  gen¬ 
erations  than  many  an  owner  of  a  magnificent  ‘  place.’ 

“  ‘  1)e.\r  Sir  :  I  beg  to  return  you  my  sinccrcst 
thunks  for  your  unremitting  kindness  to  my  wife  and 
daughter  when  in  London  :  when  they  came  home  and 
told  us,  the  whole  family  were  delighted  to  hear  of  such 
kindnc.ss  being  shown  them.  IJefore  Mrs.  Kennedy 
came  home,  a  friend  got  a  paper  made  out  in  oiir  favor, 
to  prevent  anything  being  done  against  us  ;  this  friend 
was  home  in  the  boat  along  widi  Mrs.  Kennedy,  also 

officers  from  - ,  to  get  us  put  out.  I  went  in  tlie 

morning  to  call  upon  the  factor,  and  sec  if  he  had  got 
the  telegram  from  bis  lordship,  but  1  could  nut  sec  him, 
and  I  asked  his  clerk  if  he  knew  if  he  had  got  it,  but  he 
said  he  bad  heard  no  word  about  it  1  told  him  the  tel¬ 
egram  was  certainly  sent,  for  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  saw 
the  valet  go  to  the  telegraph  office  at  Oxbridge  with  it. 
The  officers  came  to  the  farm,  but  this  friend  of  ours 
got  them  stopped.  We  Icamt  afterwards  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  had  bwn  misdirected,  and  so  it  went  to  another 
place,  and  did  not  reach  the  factor  till  too  late.  We  have 
got  no  answer  from  his  young  lord.ship  to  the  letter  you 
was  kind  enough  to  help  Mrs.  Kennetly  write.  We 
have  sold  port  of  our  shi-ep  in  order  to  get  some  better 
kind,  as  wc  have  been  hearing  that  it  has  lx;cn  said 
we  were  turned  out  because  our  farm  was  not  fully 
stocked ;  but  the  Order  in  Council  aliout  the  cattle  dis¬ 
ease,  preventing  cattle  being  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  uncertain  situation  wc  are  placed  in, 
has  hindered  this  being  done.  But  if  wc  get  encourage¬ 
ment  from  his  lordship,  we  will  stock  the  farm,  and  get 
on  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  will  be  kindly  ple.ascil, 
say  in  your  wisdom,  if  anything  can  be  dune,  and  if  we 
not'd  to  write  his  lordship  any  more  till  we  hear  from 
himself. 

“  ‘  1  am,  dear  sir, 

“  ‘  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  ‘  Asdrew  Kexxedt.’ 

“  On  receipt  of  this  letter  we  all  laid  onr  heads 
together  to  consider  what  had  best  be  done.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Kennetly  wrote  a  second  letter 
to  the  young  nobleman,  —  sufficient,  we  thought,  to 
have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  —  and  my  hnsband  got 
it  forwarded  immediately  by  what  he  bt'lievetl  to  be 
ever.'  a  surer  channel  than  the  first  one  hatl  gone  by. 
And,  meantime,  we  matle  private  inquiries  as  to 
what  sort  of  young  fellow  he  really  was :  anti,  I 
must  confess,  we  heard  nothing  ill  of  him :  noth¬ 
ing  but  faults  of  youth,  —  which  a  few  more  years 
may  mend,  and  cause  him  to  grow  nji  a  man 
worthy  of  his  important  destiny :  worthy  of  his 


ancestors  and  himself.  O  that,  for  many  sakes 
besides  his  own,  this  poor  lad,  left  orphanetl  at  a 
time  a  lad  most  needs  a  father’s  care,  and  pinn.-u-le*! 
on  a  height  where  the  br.avest  and  steadiest  coulrl 
hardly  walk  without  tottering  —  O  that  it  may  vet 
be  so ! 

“  After  sending  this  letter,  for  two  months  more 
we  heard  nothing  from  the  Laighlands.  Then  came 
the  following,  headed  by  another  date,  which  the 
minute  I  saw  I  knew  the  poor  old  farmer’s  fate  was 
decided :  — 

“  ‘  Fairbank  Cottage,  May  3d. 

“‘Dear  Sir;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  wc  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  letter  from  his  lordship  ;  and  wc  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  ejected  from  our  farm  and  home,  so  that  we 
are  now  fur  a  short  time  in  a  little  cottage  belonging  to 
niy  brother,  .James  Kennedy.  I  called  upon  the  factor 
to^ay,  to  sec  if  he  hud  any  place  for  us  now  ;  hut  I  got 
no  encouragement.  He  hod  said  the  family  could  make 
us  comfortable  with  another  house  if  we  left  the  Farm ; 
but  there  is  no  word  of  that  now.  We  would  have 
written  to  you  sooner,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy  1ms  been  so 
grieved  in  her  mind,  and  she  had  no  time  to  spare,  !«- 
ing  busy  removing  and  packing  up  furniture  until  wc 
get  .some  home  elsewhere.  She  still  remcmlicrs  the 
kindness  shown  her  by  you  and  your  kin<i  family,  and 
bids  me  say  she  has  a  small  l>u.\  {)reparing  with  a  few 
article*  to  send  to  Mr.s.  Burns,  os  a  small  token  of  her 
gratitude  tor  the  kindness  shown  her.  You  can  let  Mr. 

- know  how  we  have  Ih'cii  used,  and  liow  tl»e  young 

lord  forgot  us  in  our  distress.  If  his  lordship  would 
have  given  us  a  small  lot  of  ground  and  a  house,  we 
should  Imvc  taken  it  kind,  though  we  lost  our  farm: 
and  so  we  would  now, —  but,  in  the  way  he  forgot  us, 
we  have  no  encouragement  to  .ask  any  other  favor. 

“  ‘  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

“  ‘  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

“‘Andrew  Kesnf.dt.’ 

“  That  was  .all.  No  more  complaints :  no  blame: 
no  wild  democratic  outcry  against  the  lord  of  the 
soil.  The  ohl  man  had  licen  brought  up  to  rvsjicct 
‘  the  {Kiwers  tli.at  lie,’  and  to  submit,  uniniimiunng, 
in  his  stern,  patient,  nn({u**ationing  Presbyterian 
faith,  to  the  onlering  of  Providence.  Unto  human 
injustice  it  is  pos.«ible  to  submit  too  much  :  and  yet 
there  is  a  submission  which  is  not  nicr*-ly  wise,  luit 
heroic.  I  own,  that  poor  old  man’s  letter  —  in  its 
brevity  involving  such  a  world  of  grief  and  loss,  anil 
that,  too,  at  the  close  of  life,  when  loss  is  quite  ir- 
repar.ible  —  toucheil  most  deeply  both  my  husband 
*  and  me.  And  —  well,  there  lies  before  you  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  butter.” 

I  tasted  -it,  for  the  second  time  feeling  “  like  to 
greet,”  but  with  a  far  deeper  emotion  than  the  mere 
remembrance  of  the  lovely  country  about  the 
Laighlands. 

«  *  0  «  » 

I  should  like  to  end  this  tale  —  a  true  tale,  he  it 

again  nnderstooil  —  with  the  bright  windings-up  ex¬ 
acted  by  “  poetical  justice.”  I  shoidd  like  to  state 
how — “  better  late  than  never”  —  his  young  lonl- 
ship  had  recognized  his  resiTonsibilitii-s  ;  and,  though 
the  carelessly-wordeil  telegram  did  fail  of  its  object, 
though  the  promised  ap]N>intinent  was  bniken,  and 
the  humble  entreating  letters  left  nnansweivd,  jsis- 
sibly  even  iinrcjMl,  still  fonieg<¥)<l  angel  li.oil  brought 
the  matter  to  the  young  man’s  memory,  with  favora¬ 
ble  results  for  poor  Kennedy’s  lew  reniaining  vears. 
So  that,  though  he  could  not  be  l•einstatell  in  bis 
farm  —  nay  (for  let  us  hold  the  balaix'e  of  justice 
fairly  between  poor  and  rich,  the  reh  who  an*  often 
in  reality  so  painfully,  humiliatingly  poor),  although 
it  might  even  Ik*  inevitable,  for  some  rei’onditc 
reason,  that  he  should  have  been  removed  Ihmi  it. 
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—  still,  there  woh  found  fur  him  that  “  little  lot  of 
jrroiin<l”  hard  by  somewhere,  where  the  old  man 
i-ould  live  comfortably  and  content  until  the  end  of 
his  days. 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  hap{)ened,  or  seem.s 
likely  to  happen,  so  far  as  1  know.  I  can  only  tell 
the  story,  and  leave  it :  as  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
so  many  things  in  this  world,  —  sad,  untinished ;  un¬ 
able  alike  to  see  tlie  reason  of  them,  or  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  of  them.  Only  there  is  One  above  us  who 
sees  all. 

ALL  SMOKE, 

Is  a  general  proposition,  which  persons  who  are 
scrupulous  to  the  letter  in  their  statements  might 
chotise  to  modify  into  “  Nearly  all  people  smoke.” 
There  in  a  small  minority  who  refrain  from  smok¬ 
ing;  but  those  who  do  not  smoke  are  considered, 
by  those  who  do,  as  very  poor  creatures  indeed. 

Sometimes,  on  contemplating  the  hourly  indul¬ 
gence  in  this  univeraal  habit,  this  cu8mo|)olitan  lux¬ 
ury,  I  ask  myself  how  the  world — that  is  to  say 
the  Old  World  — got  on  before  A.  1).  1550,  or  there- 
aliouts.  We  were  all  poor  creatures  tlien;  our 
nioutlis  were  undecorated  with  cigars,  our  ]K)ckets 
ungarnished  with  lucifers,  vestas,  and  neat  little 
volinnes  of  cigarette  paper.  No  young  ladies,  then, 
embroidered  tobacco  {louches,  or  sold  them  at  fancy 
fairs  tor  fancy  prices.  The  tindcr-bo.x  and  its  8ul> 
stitutes  were  conhned  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  serious  enterprising  travellers  who  might 
have  to  roast  their  own  dinner  over  dry  sticks,  iUter 
shooting  it  and  preparing  it  themselves  in  the  tbi'c.st. 
The  meerschaum,  the  yard  of  clay,  and  the  brule- 
gueule,  or  short,  black,  muzzle-burner,  were  equally 
unknown  and  uninvented.  There  Is  no  smoke 
without  fire,  and  there  is  no  tobacco-smoke  without 
tobatx-o;  and  yet  the  world  did  get  on,  somehow, 
before  A.  D.  1550. 

“  Ail  smoke,”  is  so  slight  an  exaggeration,  that  it 
might  be  alloweil  to  pass  uncavilled  at.  All  men 
smoke  —  as  all  ducks  and  geese  swim  —  with  excep¬ 
tions,  which,  if  they  do  not  confirm,  certainly  do  nut 
Invalidate  the  rule.  It  may  be  granted,  too,  that 
tile  habit  of  smoking  varies  in  Intensity  at  dilTerent 
spots  of  the  civilized  globe.  In  France,  smoking 
wears  the  teeth  out  of  the  workman’s  mouth  at  an 
early  age.  lie  cannot  work  without  his  pipe;  while 
his  hands  are  busy,  his  lips  must  put!'.  lie  cannot 
walk  to  his  meals  without  it ;  lie  cannot  digest  them 
afterwards  without  it.  On  a  holiday,  especially,  he 
cannot  take  his  pleasure  witliout  it ;  he  cannot  go  to 
sleep  without  it.  Palcy  said  that  teeth  were  made, 
not  lo  ache,  but  eat  with.  A  French  artisan’s  or 
laborer’s  teeth  were  given  to  him  to  hold  a  pipe. 
That  is  the  final  caase  of  French  dentition  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  human  race.  Fur  the  last 
five  thousand  years  it  has  been  perfecting  itself  for 
that  main  purfiose.  Iron  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  that  many  of  these  teeth  have  stouil.  But 
considering  that  teeth  are  also  valuable  for  other 
purpus:»  ^ides  pipe-holding,  I  wonder  that  that 
ingenious  nation  has  not  invented  some  patent  in- 
de.sfructible  mouth  pipe-holder. 

Then  again,  in  Germany,  do  they  smoke,  or  don’t 
they '?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  do,  a  little. 
Not  to  insist  on  what  the  vulgar  does,  I  will  merely 
instance  in  this  respect  the  ways  of  a  German  pro- 
feasor,  as  sketched  by  an  able  contemporary.*  "Your 
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German  professor  never  gets  on  in  the  world,  and 
he  smokes  all  the  day  and  most  of  the  night.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  no  human  being,  not  even  a 
Turk,  nor  an  English  ensign,  nor  a  French  peasant 
of  the  Departement  du  Nurd,  can  smoke  anything 
like  a  German  professor.  A  really  practised  and 
hardened  German  professor  will  not  only  smoke 
during  every  other  moment  of  his  waking  hours, 
but  he  will  smoke  all  through  his  dinner,  taking 
alternately  a  mouthful  of  fouil  and  mouthful  of 
smoke.  Ilis  spending  years  In  proving  that  Being 
and  Not-Being  are  the  same,  or  that  they  are  not  the 
same,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  how  otherwise,  might 
seem  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  All-Smoke  question; 
but  some  people  might  reasonably  opine  that  it  is 
only  a  natural  conseijuence  of  the  smoke. 

In  northern  Italy  at  least,  smoking  on  the  wing 
has  become  so  general  a  pnictice,  that  almost  as 
much  attention  seems  palil  to  your  whiff  by  the  way 
as  to  your  reaching  your  final  destination.  At  the 
Turin  station,  you  step  out  on  the  platform,  to  take 
your  place  in  a  departing  train. 

“  Fumare  !  Fumare  !  ”  shouts  the  guard,  pointing 
to  a  second-class  carriage. 

“  Non  Fumare ;  Genoa !”  says  a  traveller  who  is 
making  his  first  ap{>earance  on  this  stage.  “  I  don’t 
want  to  go  to  Fumare,  but  to  Genoa.  I  don’t  even 
remember  to  have  seen  Fumare  either  on  the  time¬ 
table  or  on  the  map.  ‘  Non  Fumare,  non  Fumare, 
se  vi  place.’  if  you  please.” 

“Non  Fumare!  Non  Fumare!”  again  shouts 
the  guard,  pointing  to  a  contiguous  carriage. 

Quoth  I  to  my  puzzleil  fellow-traveller,  “  The 
train  is  going  to  Genoa,  sir;  but  ‘  fumare  ’  indicates 
the  carriages  where  you  may  smoke,  ‘  non  fumare,’ 
where  you  may  not.” 

“  Ah  !  Thank  you.  To  be  sure !  ”  he  said.  “  My 
Italian  has  grown  rusty,  for  want  of  use.  I  took 
F umare  for  a  stiition !  ” 

Nor  may  we  in  justice  neglect  American  exploits 
in  the  smoking  line.  A  letter  from  Wisconsin  men¬ 
tioned  the  existence  there  of  an  individual  named 
Joseph  (it  should  have  been  Methuselah)  Crile,  who 
was  supposed  at  that  date  (April,  18G5)  to  be  the 
oldest  uian  on  earth.  He  is,  or  was,  a  Frenchman, 
born  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Yvetot,  in  Normandy. 
His  baptismal  register  assigned  him,  then,  the  re¬ 
spectable  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years. 
He  was  still  active,  able  to  cleave  wool,  and  to  walk 
distances  of  several  miles.  His  habits  were  regular ; 
his  consumption  of  drink  was  moderate ;  but  he 
could  not  live  without  smoking  from  morning  till 
night.  If  tobacco  be  a  poison,  we  must  either  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  slow  one,  or  eke  suppose  that  Me¬ 
thuselah  Crile  had  attained  what  is  technically  call¬ 
ed  “  a  tolerance  ”  of  its  influence . 

If  the  novelty  with  which  America  presented  us, 
only  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  attractive 
to  any  of  the  senses,  we  might  be  less  surprised  at 
the  hold  it  has  taken  of  all  the  Old  World  popula¬ 
tions.  But  its  power  Is  quite  paradoxical.  Although 
the  plant  Itself  is  of  portly  mien,  prepared  tobacco 
has  nothing  which  pleases  or  invites  the  eye  ;  while 
to  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  stomach,  it  is  at  the  out¬ 
set  absolutely  offensive.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
remember  the  painful  experiment  of  learning  to 
smoke  ? 

Amongst  others,  Napoleon  I.  either  never  could 
or  never  would  learn.  In  Egypt,  he  pretended  to 
smoke  —  as  he  held  out  his  possible  conversion  t« 
blamism  —  to  please  the  Egyptians  by  adopting 
their  customs.  But  he  never  could  light  his  pipe 
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himself.  It  was  his  Mameluke  Roustan’s  duty  to 
set  it  going.  If  his  master  let  it  go  out  again,  char¬ 
coal  and  matches  were  not  ruinously  expensive. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Persian  ambassador  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  very  handsome  pipe,  he  ordered 
his  valet  dc  chambre.  Constant,  to  611  and  light  it 
The  6re  being  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  all 
that  remained  was  to  make  the  tobacco  catch  ;  but 
in  the  way  in  which  his  Majesty  set  about  it,  no 
smoke  would  have  appeared  from  that  time  till 
doomsday.  He  simply  closed  and  opened  his  !!{», 
without  drawing  the  least  in  the  world. 

“  What  the  deuce !  ”  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

“  There  is  no  setting  light  to  it” 

Constant  diffidently  ventured  to  observe  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  proceed  exactly  in  the  usual  way, 
and  showed  him  the  right  mo<le  of  going  to  work ; 
but  the  inapt  scholar  still  returned  to  his  bad  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  act  of  yawning.  Tired  at  last  of  his  use¬ 
less  efforts,  “  Constant,”  he  blurted  out,  “  do  you 
light  the  pipe ;  1  cannot.” 

So  smd,  so  done.  It  was  returned  to  him  with 
the  steam  well  up,  going  at  a  high-pressure  rate  with 
a  double  Persian  power  of  smoke.  Scarcely  had  he 
drawn  a  whiff  when  the  smoke,  which  he  did  not 
!  know  how  to  get  rid  of,  went  down  his  throat,  com¬ 
ing  out  again  through  his  nose  and  eyes.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  “  Take  it  awaj’ !  ” 
he  gasped,  “  take  it  away !  What  an  infection ! 
What  a  set  of  pigs  they  must  be  !  It  has  turned  my 
stomach !  ” 

He  was  ill  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards ;  and 
he  renounced  forever  “  a  pleasure,  whose  enjoy- 1 
ment,”  he  said,  “  was  only  good  to  fill  up  the  time 
of  idle  people  with  nothing  better  to  do.” 

Nature  certainly  has  done  her  best  to  deter  us 
from  the  use  of  the  dreamy  weed ;  and,  as  happened 
long  ago,  men  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  for¬ 
bidden  fruit . 

Who  would  ever  have  supposed  beforehand  that 
the  taxes  on  so  detestable  an  article  would  ever  pro¬ 
duce  an  important  item  in  the  State’s  revenue  ? 
Yet  such  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  more  than  one 
European  country. 

Fancy,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jean 
Nicot,  king’s  advocate  and  ambassador  extraordin¬ 
ary,  first  sent  tobacco  to  France  from  Portugal,  as  a 
present  to  that  amiable  aueen,  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  —  only  fancy  a  bold  financier  requesting  an  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  addressing 
him  to  the  following  purport :  — 

Monseigneur,  knowing  the  treasury  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  pitiable  condition,  I  am  come  to  propose 
a  tax  which  will  bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
millions  of  franca,  cheerfully  paid  —  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  State  revenue.  There  will  be  tax¬ 
payers  in  every  family  throughout  the  land,  and  you 
will  never  have  to  seize  or  squeeze  to  collect  it.” 

“  State  your  project,”  the  cardinal  might  coldly 

reply-  .  ... 

“  Monseigneur,  it  is  simply  this.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  only  to  reserve  to  itself  the  exclusive  priv¬ 
ilege  of  selling  a  certain  herb,  which  i»  to  be  reduced 
to  a  powder  sufficiently  fine  for  people  to  stuff  up 
their  noses.  The  plant  may  also  be  left  in  the  leaf, 
to  be  chewed,  or  to  be  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
haling  its  smoke.” 

“  Your  plant,  then,  affords  a  delightful  perfume, 
sweeter  than  amber,  musk,  or  roses  ?  ” 

“  By  no  means,”  the  speculator  would  reply. 
“  Its  smell  is  unpleasant  rather  than  not.” 

“I  understand.  It  is  a  panacea,  a  specific,  en¬ 


dowed  with  marvellous  healing  virtues,  —  perhaps 
snatching  sick  men  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.” 

“  Not  at  all,  quite  the  contrary.  The  habit  of  snif¬ 
fing  in  the  powdered  herb  weakens  the  memory  and 
destroys  the  smell.  It  causes  giddiness.  Tliere  are 
instances  of  its  bringing  on  blindness  and  even 
apoplexy.  Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive 
and  puts  the  stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the 
smoke  is  a  different  affair.  First  attempts  brinir 
on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming  in  the  heaif, 
colic,  and  cold  perspiration ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  and  by  persevering,  you  gradually  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.” 

“  How  many  people  do  you  believe  you  will  find 
to  be  fools  and  idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves 
for  your  tax-gathering  purposes  by  smoking  this 
plant  or  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  it  ?  ” 

“  There  will  one  day  be,  Monseigneur,  more  than 
twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  don’t  mention 
the  millions  in  England,  Germany,  and.  elsewhere, 
because  they,  Monseigneur,  pay  us  no  taxes.” 

If  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the  schemer  out  of 
doors  in  a  huff,  or  got  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum, 
his  contemporaries  would  have  given  him  small 
blame  for  it  And  yet,  as  events  have  proved,  he 
would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  rejecting  that 
counsel. 

This  last  bit  of  badinage  is  the  whimsical  view 
which  Alphonse  Karr  takes  of  the  tobacco-tax  ques¬ 
tion;  but  he  exaggerates,  perhaps,  the  dangers  of 
the  weed  when  employed  with  onlinary  precaution. 
Another  of  his  countrymen,  Eugene  Pelletan,  rivals 
our  King  James  I.  in  the  violence  of  his  counterblast 
against  tobacco,  ascribing  to  it  a  considerable  share 
in  causing  what  he  considers  the  decadence  of 
France.  Be  it  noted  that  he  holds  up  for  wine, 
lauding  it  as  the  genuine  national  beverage,  and 
utterly  proscribing  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Dram-drinking  is  his  terror  and  aversion,  while 
beer  finds  little  favor  in  his  eyes.  Wine  for  him  is 
his  health  and  sani^ ;  eau  de  vie  and  absintlie, 
madness  and  ruin.  The  flame  of  brandy  burns  up 
the  blood,  and  the  race  of  Frenchmen  is  dwindling 
away  in  consequence.  The  standard  height  for 
soldiers  is  obliged  to  be  reduced.  Thanks  to  ab¬ 
sinthe,  thanks  to  the  distillers  of  beet-root, — and  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  augments  every  year,  —  in 
another  century,  perhaps  in  less,  the  world  will 
really  behold  Frenchmen  consumptive,  puny,  rick- 
etty,  unable  to  handle  either  spade  or  gun,  like  the 
Frenchmen  of  old  English  caricatures.  Now  alcohol 
calls  in  the  aid  of  tobacco,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  out  of  simple  symmetry.  One  overexcites 
the  brain,  the  other  benumbs  and  stupefies  it. 

According  to  M.  Pelletan,  the  very  introduction 
of  tobacco  could  not  happen  in  an  ordinary  way. 
The  circumstances  accompanying  it  were  necessarily 
startling  and  fantastic,  like  the  compounding  a 
charm  or  the  completing  an  incantation.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  tne  monsoon  wafted  to  Manilla  a 
vessel  manned  by  upea  of  a  singular  species.  Dressed 
up  like  men,  they  imitated  human  shape  so  well  as 
to  cause  an  illusion  for  the  first  few  moments.  But 
they  ate  fire-sticks,  and  Vejected  the  smoke  through 
a  nasal  protuberance  of  portentous  length. 

These  curious  animals  were  Spaniards,  who  had 
just  learnt  in  America  the  art  of  smoking,  and 
brought  it  piping  hot  to  the  co-ast  of  Asia.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  accustomed  to 
the  small  noses  of  the  Malayan  race,  could  not  be¬ 
hold  without  secret  horror  the  cornitcopious  aquiline 
of  the  Castilian  type.  The  long  noses  got  the  upper 
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hand  of  the  short  noses,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  but  by  dint  of  undergoing  the  penance  we  acquire 
grquebuse.  The  conquerors  tamed  the  conquered  the  right  of  smelling  offensively, 
race,  reducing  them  to  slavery.  Do  you  know  how  ?  “  Tobacco  has  killed  kissing,”  says  Michelet.  It 

By  stupefying  and  besotting  them  with  cigars.  does  more ;  it  closes  the  drawing-room.  Formerly 

France  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the  invasion  people  conversed  after  dinner.  Men  and  women, 
of  tobacco.  The  regent  distributed  it  gratuitously,  assembled  round  the  same  lamp,  went  through  a 
to  excite  a  taste  for  it  and  create  an  artificial  want,  course  of  mutual  instruction.  Tlie  men  initiated 
The  tobacco  tax,  at  that  time,  brought  in  a  few  hun-  the  women  into  intellectual  life  ;  the  women  taught 
dred  thousand  francs,  at  the  very  outside.  It  now  the  men  the  graceful  arts  of  pleasing.  Both  parties 
produces  two  hundred  millions.  were  gainers  by  the  bargain.  It  was  free  exchange 

But,  at  least,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  tobacco  in  all  its  splendor, 
was  taken  in  powder  by  the  nose,  and  there  was  But  the  male  portion  of  the  French  population 
something  sympathetic  in  that  fashion  of  taking  it.  are  anxious  to  compete,  with  Yarmouth  red  herring 
The  snuff-box  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  hngers  and  Hamburg  smoked  beef.  Whenever  they  are 
were  thrusf  into  it,  in  turn.  The  box  itself  repre-  asked  to  dinner,  as  soon  as  they  get  back  to  the 
sented  a  work  of  art,  a  jewel  of  price,  a  breviary  of  drawing-room  they  east  melancholy  glances  in  all 
the  heart,  a  portrait  of  some  beloved  object  directions.  What  does  it  matter  to  them  that  their 

It  was  a  mode  well  suited  to  the  affected  society  hostess  is  handsome  or  witty  and  clever  ?  Has  a 
of  effeminate  seigneurs,  smart  little  abbes,  giddy-  young  man  of  the  present  day  any  need  to  toes 
brained  duchesses,  crumpled-up  beauties,  and  heart-  back  the  ball,  and  answer  one  amusing  speech  by 
shaped  mouths  constantly  baited  with  a  smile.  The  another  ?  Afler  dinner  he  is  faint  and  languid ; 
action  of  the  thumb  in  administering  the  pinch,  his  thoughts  are  absent;  his  heart  is  wandering 
by  making  the  nose  turn  up  more  and  more,  gave  it  after  a  Havannah  cigar. 

a  defiant  air :  and  the  snuff  itself,  by  peppering  the  But,  as  a  well-bred  woman  cannot  convert  her 
mucous  membrane,  spurred  the  intellect,  and  the  drawing-room  into  a  pothouse,  every  creature  who 
witticism  exploded.  Heaven  knows  what  sort  of  wears  or  might  wear  a  moustache  takes  his  depart- 
wittieism  I  But  the  eighteenth  century  thought  of  ure  at  the  earliest  occasion,  and  goes  into  female 
little  else  than  love-making,  with  an  epigram  now  society  where  he  can  smoke  at  ease,  lolling  back 
and  then  to  break  the  monotony.  with  his  legs  on  the  chimney-piece.  Every  evening 

Snuff,  incessantly  injected  into  the  nasal  sinus.  La  Jeunense  Dore'e  takes  practical  lessons  in  cyni- 
ended  by  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  If  the  cism.  Now  and  then  an  elegante,  moving  in  good 
eighteenth  century  indulged  in  the  love  of  flowers,  society,  in  despair  at  the  cigar’s  severing  humanity 
it  did  so  unconscious  of  their  perfume.  Its  nose  was  in  two  and  condemning  her  to  a  life  of  conversa- 
stop|>ed  up.  Now  whoever  loses  the  impressiona-  tional  celibacy,  endeavors  to  retain  the  deserters  by 
bility  of  a  sense,  at  the  same  time  loses  a  portion  of  opening  a  smoking-room  in  her  mansion,  and  her- 
native  modesU-.  Witness  the  blind  and  the  deaf  self  setting  the  example  with  a  cigarette, 
and  dumb.  The  eighteenth  century,  through  its  But  tob^acco  has  a  fuller  flavor  in  an  equivocal 
nasal  deafness,  became  mad  after  game  kept  till  than  in  a  respectable  house.  There,  at  least,  it  can 
it  was  high  and  tainted, —  after  putrefaction  on  a  be  moistened  with  beer  and  brandy.  And  thus  a 
silver  dish.  For  the  same  reason  it  courted  coarse  stinking  West  Indian  plant,  burnt  in  the  human 
amours,  the  gallantry  of  the  lamp-post  and  the  gullet,  banishes  the  wine-glass  more  and  more, 
gutter.  The  Du  Barry  reigned  everywhere,  from  Neither  the  perfumed  proiluce  of  M^doc  nor  the 
tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  aristocratic  circles,  electric  vintages  of  Burgundy  retain  their  hold  on 
Society  so  foul  could  only  be  cleansed  by  plunging  the  smoker’s  palate.  The  unhappy  wretch  plunges 
it  in  the  wash-tub  of  revolution.  his  lip  in  a  frothy  and  bitter  decoction  of  hops,  or 

And  now  that  man  has  recovered  his  nose,  that  swallows  a  glass  of  kirsch  at  a  gulp,  which  is  one 
he  can  inhale  the  perfume  of  beauty  and  flowers,  he  way  as  good  as  another  of  firing  a  pistol  into  one’s 
extinguishes  another  sense,  that  is,  another  per-  mouth. 

ception  of  modesty.  He  takes  in  tobacco  by  the  Smoking,  like  dram-drinking,  is  the  consequence 
mouth,  he  bi-cathes  it  in  smoke.  He  converts  the  of  having  nothing  to  do,  of  disenchantment  of  the 
sanctuary  of  taste  into  a  chimney.  He  lines  and  heart  and  mind.  X  prisoner  of  state  alleged,  “  Be- 
iinpregnates  every  corner  of  his  palate  with  a  sooty  fore  entering  my  cell,  I  was  innocent  of  tobacco; 
coal  of  nicotine.  And  yet  that  is  the  place  where  but  I  learned  to  smoke  under  bolts  and  bars,  to  be- 
the  immortal  soul  gives  audience,  the  dwelling-place  guile  the  weariness  of  solitude.” 
of  speech,  —  speech,  the  glorious  communication  of  The  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  Is  fiight- 
man  with  man,  of  man  with  woman.  And  when  he  ful.  Chihlrcii  ten  years  of  age  already  smoke, 
whispers  a  confidence  of  the  heart,  it  floats  from  his  But  It  is  time  to  think  of  a  remedy.  Tobacco  Is  a 
lip  infected  by  the  pipe,  like  the  hot  puff  of  fulsome  poison,  —  a  slow  one,  if  you  will,  —  but  certainly  a 
vapor  which  reeks  up  from  the  window  of  an  under-  poison  ;  for  it  benumbs  the  brain,  extinguishes  the 
ground  kitchen.  What  poetry  can  words  of  love  memory,  brings  on  giddiness,  and  finally  engenders 
retain  when  they  present  themselves  in  such  bad  those  horrible  diseases,  cancer  in  the  mouth  and 
company  ?  A  woman  must  sadly  want  to  pardon  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  When  it  does  not 
the  man  when  she  goes  so  far  as  to  excuse  the  cigar,  kill  totally,  it  kills  partially.  In  concert  with  its 
It  Is  in  vain  that  Nature  (who  appoints  sentinels  comrade  alcohol,  it  ravages  the  organism  and  dwarfs 
to  guarfl  us  from  ourselves)  protests  against  this  in-  the  species. 

teriial  fumigation  of  our  persons.  In  vain  does  she  Tobacco  injures  the  human  race  not  only  physi- 
charitably  warn  us  of  the  danger  by  the  very  diffi-  cally,  but  morally.  It  strikes  thought  with  atrophy 
ciiltv  we  have  in  acclimatizing  ourselves  to  tobacco  and  paralyzes  action.  With  every  whiff  of  tobacco 
smoke.  Tlie  contagion  of  example  draws  us  on ;  smoke  a  man  exhales  an  energy  or  a  virtue.  Ger- 
the  demon  of  the  pipe  has  got  possession  of  us.  No  many  smokes  and  dreams ;  Spain  smokes  and  sleeps, 
doubt  the  novitiate  is  long.  We  suffer  sea-sickness  Turkey,  who  has  been  smoking  these  last  three  hun- 
ten  times  a  day;  we  shudder  with  chilly  ague  fits,  dred  years,  has  no  longer  strength  to  stand  on  her 
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legs.  Rt‘clining  on  a  divan  she  dreams  all  day 
long.  But  Toussenel  somewhere  says,  A  vertical 
nation  will  always  conquer  a  horizonUtl  nation.” 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  O  Gallic  youth !  Unless 
you  throw  your  cigar  away,  France  may  jHJssihly 
vanish  in  smoke.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  Pel- 
letan's  invective. 

Another  French  author,  M.  Jolly,  ineml)er  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Metlicine,  is  indignant  that 
smoking  should  be  openly  permitted  in  a  government 
school.  “  As  if,”  he  says,  “  learning  the  pipe-and- 
cigar  exercise  were  a  necessary  preparation  for 
serious  studies ;  as  if  such  a  novitiate  were  the  best 
introduction  to  a  career  of  science,  arms,  and  let¬ 
ters.”  Worse  still;  a  physician,  whose  name  he 
suppresses  out  of  respect  for  the  rest  of  his  colleagues, 
had  the  singular  idea  of  projxjsing  the  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  as  a  salutary  regulation  for  French  Lyceums  ! 

Tobairo  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  tliircrent 
countries  of  Europe  either  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nel  or  exactly  at  the  same  date.  Its  employment 
as  an  e.xcitant  and  a  stiipefier  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  aboriginal  populations  of  the  New  World  it¬ 
self.  But  its  first  introduction  to  the  Old  World 
cannot  have  occurred  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  owe  it  to  a  Spanish  missionary  named 
Fray  Romano  Pane,  who  had  been  taken  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  Christopher  Columbus,  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christianity.  The  worthy  iHar  having  remarked, 
in  the  priests  of  the  god  Kiwasa,  the  ianatic  exiate- 
ment  produced  by  the  vajior  of  tobacco  leaves  ia 
fermentation  or  combustion,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
send  seeds  of  the  plant  to  Charles  V.,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  little  saspecting  that  he  was  transmitting  to 
hissovereign  the  germs  of  a  revolution  destined  one 
day  to  overrun  the  world. 

Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ciil- 
ture'of  tobacco  by  Europeans.  Spain  had  it  first. 
This  occurred  in  1518,  an  epoch  equally  fruitful  in 
superstitious  frivolities  and  historical  events.  Cuba 
was  the  first  spot  selected,  on  account  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  its  produce.  Portugal  soon  followed 
Spain’s  example,  by  growing  tobacco  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Brazil.  Portugal  also,  observing  how  its 
sale  increased  was  the  first  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
a  tax  on  tobacco.  About  that  time,  Canlinal  Della 
Santa  Croce,  then  the  Pope's  nuncio  in  Portug.al, 
imported  tobacco  into  Italy.  At  the  instigation  of 
Ailiniral  Drake,  the  Anglo-Americans  had  already 
broken  up  portions  of  wilderness  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  tor  the  8|>ecial  culture  of  tobacco.  All 
this  implies  a  certain  demand,  which,  though  par¬ 
tial  and  limited  at  first,  must  have  been  steailily  on 
the  increase. 

Tobacco,  therefore,  was  not  only  grown  by,  but 
afiorded  a  revenue  to  a  portion  of  Euro|K*,  when 
Jean  Nicot,  French  Envoy  at  Lisbon,  who  had  cul¬ 
tivated  it  in  his  garden,  and  had  experimented  on 
himself  with  tobacco  jiowder  as  a  cure  lor  headache, 
offered  it,  in  1500,  to  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  tliat  complaint. 

Hitherto  tobacco  had  only  been  employed  as  a 
fuinigator,  by  the  aid  of  various  apparatus,  which 
have  undergone  sundry  mollifications  before  rea»*h- 
ing  the  state  in  which  we  sec  them  at  present.  But 
this,  time  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  the  plant ;  its  powder  had  to  lie  snuffed  in 
by  the  nose.  And  it  was  thus  that,  aller  journeying 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  traversing  a  portion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  tobacco  made  its  eiitr^*  into  France  by  the 
narrow  passage  of  her  nostrils. 

The  moment  could  not  be  better  chosen  nor  more 


opportune.  The  queen  who,  as  well  as  her  son 
Francis  II.  suffered  from  olistinate  headaches,  re- 
ceived  the  remedy  with  the  hearty  welcome  alw.ays 
given  to  new  and  fai^fetched  specifics.  Of  its  suc¬ 
cess  nothing  is  recorded.  All  we  know  is  that,  from 
that  date,  headaches  have  often  been  the  pretext 
for  snuff-taking. 

The  custom  soon  spread,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
throughout  all  classes  of  society.  There  was  a  ma¬ 
nia,  a  rage  for  sniifl’.  Rich  and  poor,  men  and 
women,  healthy  and  sick,  every  one,  furnished  with 
their  little  roll  of  tobacco,  and  the  grater  wherewith 
to  reduce  it  to  jxiwder,  strove  who  should  offer  it 
and  take  it  the  most  eagerly.  Far  froin  falling  into 
neglect  as  time  wore  on,  as  often  hap{ffns  with  the 
best  of  things,  the  use  of  snufl’  was  constantly  on  the 
increa.«e  ;  to  such  an  extent  that,  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XI 11.  and  Ixmis  XIV.  it  was  almost  the 
etiquette  to  present  one's  self  at  court  grater  in 
hand,  the  shirt  frill  bespattered  with  snufl',  the  nose 
more  or  less  stuffed  with  the  precious  powder,  the 
cheeks  slightly  tinged  with  its  hue,  and  the  clothing 
thoroughly  scented  with  its  smell.  Some  few  of  our 
aged  contemporaries  may  have  seen  the  last  relics 
of  that  memorable  epoch. 

But  the  tobacco  graters  (although  articles  of 
finery  which  rivalled  the  most  expensive  fans)  could 
not  lung  survive  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  tobacco  to  dust  by  machinery.  Tiiey  were 
succeeded  by  snuff-boxes,  displaying  in  turn  the 
marks  of  extravagant  luxury.  Both  graters  and 
sniiff-bo.xes  are  alike  responsible  for  the  iminense 
cunsuiiqitiun  of  tobacco  in  France.  No  nation  ever 
siiulfed  to  such  an  excess  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  crit¬ 
icism  and  raillery,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  physi¬ 
cians,  in  spite  even  of  the  authority  of  kings  and 
poiu-s. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Muscovite  Sovereign  threat¬ 
ened  death,  the  King  of  Persia  amputation  of  the 
nose.  Urban  VIII.  e.\cumniunication,  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  the  milder  puni.sliments  of  fines  and 
whippings,  to  persons  guilty  of  tobacco-taking.  But 
we  know  what  little  influence  both  laws  and  reason, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  have  in  checking 
the  spread  of  a  foolish  fashion.  We  need  not  search 
history  for  examples,  —  we  need  not  go  back  to 
Rome,  nor  even  to  Venice,  —  having  contemporary 
instances  liefore  our  eyes.  “  The  inode  ”  will  ever 
manifest  its  despotism  by  forcing  society  to  adopt 
some  new-fangled  fully  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  indeed,  proves  better  than  the  history 
of  tobacco  the  strange  turns  taken  by  human  affairs, 
—  by  the  ways  and  doings  of  men  and  women.  An 
■acrid,  fetid,  and  repulsive  plant,  unused  by  and  un¬ 
known  to  all  e.\cept  the  savages  of  America,  is 
brought  over  to  Euioqie.  One  would  say,  before 
the  experiment  was  tried,  that  it  was  sure  to  be 
despised  and  rejected,  or  at  least  let  alone,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  a  corner  in  a  druggist’s  shop  with  other 
nauseous  and  medicinal  articles.  But  instead  of  that, 
presto !  it  suddenly  finds  favor  tis  if  by  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  habits  of  nations  are  changed  in  con- 
seipience ;  a  new  indulgence  is  created ;  a  new 
want,  of  nrimary  necessity,  makes  itself  felt  by  the 
world  at  large.  Tobacco’s  triumphant  inarch  in  ad¬ 
vance  shows  the  power  of  imitation  not  only  on  the 
human  mind,  but  over  the  destinies  of  a  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  did  not  yet  smoke,  al¬ 
though  smoking  was  already  common  in  Spain, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia.  And  although 
France  tolerated  foreign  smokers  in  the  spirit  of 
her  habitual  courtesy,  she  still  kept  exclusively  to 
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her  pinch  of  snuff,  seemin^rfy  in  protest  against  what 
appeared  incompatible  with  national  manners. 

As  to  the  time  consumed  in  smoking,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  say  nothing,  because  in  many  cases 
the  amusement  is  adopted  avowedly  as  a  means  of 
killing  time.  Snuffing,  it  has  been  calculated,  is 
even  a  greater  waste  of  time  than  smoking.  Peo¬ 
ple  can  smoke  and  go  on  with  what  they  are  about; 
while  snuffing,  they  do  that  and  nothing  else.  Now 
every  habitual  snuffer  is  estimated  to  take  a  pinch 
six  times  at  least  per  hour.  Every  pinch  reijuires 
the  employment  of  the  handkerchief^  the  taking  out 
of  and  returning  it  to  the  pocket,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  box,  and  other  indis|H‘nsable  manoeu¬ 
vres,  taking  up  in  all  not  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
half,  or  nine  minutes  per  hour,  or  two  hours  twenty- 
four  minutes  per  day  (of  sixteen  hours  only,  not 
twenty-four),  or  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  (of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours)  per  annum,  or  exactly  four  whole 
years  during  a  life  of  flirty  years — just  the  tithe, 
m  short,  of  a  person’s  existence. 

Somebody  asked  .4bemethy  whether  the  moder¬ 
ate  use  of  snuff  would  injure  his  brain. 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  the  irritable  doctor;  “for  no- 
ho<ly  with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head  would  ever 
think  of  taking  snuff.” 

Louis  XIV.  dill  not  smoke,  but  at  least  he  toler- 
ateil  smokers.  Jean  Bart  was  one  of  the  first  pt*r- 
sonagcs  who  introiluced  the  pipe  to  Court,  whither 
he  hail  been  sent  for  by  the  king.  As  it  was  not 
yet  daylight  when  he  presented  himself,  he  hail  to 
wait  in  the  antechamlier  before  admission  to  the 
presence.  Knowing  noboily  at  Versailles,  he  found 
the  time  long;  so  he  took  out  his  pipe,  struck  a 
light  with  flint  and  steel,  and  set  to  smoking  in  right 
gooil  earnest  Such  conduct  was  naturally  consid- 
ensl  extremely  improper,  —  the  heightof  impudence. 
NiilKsly  had  ever  before  smoked  in  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment.  The  courtiers  were  shocked ;  the  guards 
wanted  to  turn  him  out. 

He  coolly  replied,  puffing  away,  “  I  have  con¬ 
tracted  this  habit  in  the  king  my  master’s  service, 
and  it  hits  become  a  necessity.  1  Ix-lieve  him  to  be 
too  just  a  monarch  to  be  angry  at  iny  satisfying  it.” 

As  he  had  never  appeared  at  Court,  there  was 
only  the  Comte  de  Forbin  who  knew  him ;  and  he, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  the  freak,  dared  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  his  friend.  So  somelxKly  went 
and  told  the  king  that  a  strange  fellow  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  smoke,‘and  refused  to  quit  the  antecham¬ 
ber. 

“  Let  him  do  as  he  likes,”  said  the  king,  with  a 
langli ;  “  I  bet  anything  that  it  is  Jean  Bart.”  Aild- 

Iing  soon  afterwards,  “  Let  him  come  in.” 

On  entering,  his  Majesty  received  him  cordially, 
I  nmiarking,  “  You,  Jean  Bart,  are  the  only  person 
allowed  to  smoke  here.” 

The  name  of' Jean  Bart  and  the  king’s  gracious 
ri'ception  made  a  strange  alteration  in  the  courtiers’ 
manners.  When  he  left  the  king,  they  thronged 
alaiut  him,  asking  how  he  managed  to  get  out  of  Dun- 
kenpie  witli  his  little  sqtiiulron  in  spite  of  the  fleet 
lilockading  the  port.  K-inging  them  close  ti^ther 
in  a  line  before  him.  he  pusheil  his  way  through, 
elliowing  right  and  left  and  )Mimmelliug  them  with 
his  fi>ts.  Tiien,  tuniing  round,  he  said,  “That  is 
the  way  1  managed  it.” 

S  iiliM-s  elsewhere  had  already  indulged  themselves 
Isith  with  the  pipe  and  the  quid,  and  so  distinguished 
tliemscives  from  the  rest  of  the  service.  But  exam¬ 
ples  like  these  sjireail  quickly,  if  only  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  curiosity,  —  as  hap(>eneil  even  to  the  daugh¬ 


ters  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  One  day,  when  they 
were  indulging  in  the  novelty,  without  asking  their 
governess’s  permission,  they  were  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  their  royal  father,  who  was  struck  all  of 
a  heap  at  the  sight. 

Copying  the  navy,  the  army  soon  smoked,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  officers  and  not  ending  with  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers:  for  now  all  France  smokes  like  one 
man,  with  a  single  mouth,  keeping  millions  upon 
millions  of  pipes  alight  The  pastime  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bivouac,  but  is  practised  everywhere, 
at  all  times,  in  all  weathers,  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  imperial  throne  to  the  meanest  hovel. 
Princes  and  ministers,  masters  and  valets,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  little,  everybody  smokes,  all  smokk. 
Smoking  is  perpetrated  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  | 
private  carriages,  in  railway'  ditto,  at  work,  during  | 
repose,  always  and  everywhere.  Almost  the  only 
interruption  are  the  hours  devoted  to  rest  and  sleep ;  I 
and  that  interruption  will  shortly  cease,  when  France 
shall  be  as  advanced  as  Germany.  Tender  youth  is 
not  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  ailolescent  smokes ;  the  child, 
the  school-boy  would  also  smoke  were  he  not  pre-  I 
vented  rather  by  paternal  surveillance  and  scholas¬ 
tic  discipline  than  by  the  giddiness,  nausea,  and  in¬ 
toxication  which  are  consequent  on  his  precocious 
attempts.  i 

,  Declamation  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  stubborn 
facts,  and  when  people  have  resolved  to  do  a  thing, 
it  is  of  no  use  advising  them  not  to  do  it.  ({till,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  England,  as  far 
as  tobacco  is  concerned,  is  beginning  to  rival  the 
social  state  above  described.  From  the  Continent 
doubtless  we  have  imported  smoking  to  excess,  just 
as  we  have  imjiorted  moustaches,  beards,  white  ta¬ 
ble-cloths  at  dessert,  and  dinners  d  la  Kusse,  The 
one  may  be  as  irresistible  as  the  others  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  neither  so  inexpensive  nor  so  harmless, 
for  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  national  hy|^^ne, 
of  the  popular  health,  of  the  dwarfing  of  our  race 
and  the  spreail  of  disease. 

Hanlened  smokers  will  go  on  in  their  own  way, 
in  spite  of  all  they  may  read  or  hear ;  but  beginners 
would  do  well  to  peruse  attentively  Dr.  Richard-  | 
son’s  able  treatise  “  For  and  Against  Tobacco.”  I 
Although  it  is  more  Against  than  For,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  impartial  to  command  respect ;  witness  the  j 
following  passages :  — 

“  The  influence  of  tobacco  on  the  heart  has  been  j 
very  differently  estimated  by  different  writers. 
Some  have  conceived  that  its  influence  is  entirely 
imaginary  —  others  that  it  is  most  dangerous.  The 
truth  again  lies,  in  this  case,  in  separating  function¬ 
al  from  organic  mischief.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  evidence  to  show  that  tobacco  alone  is  capable 
of  protlucing  structural  change  either  on  the  valvu-  ! 
lar  mechanism  or  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  persons  strongly 
disposeil  to  rheumatism  and  gout — diseases  which 
arise  liom  the  presence  and  accumulation  of  acid 
matters  in  the  blood  —  the  tobacco,  from  its  alka¬ 
line  reaction,  is  rather  a  preventive  to  structural 
change  in  the  heart  than  otherwise.  I  speak  with 
diffidence  on  a  subject  which  scarcely  admits  of  dem¬ 
onstration  ;  but  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  had  evidence 
and  actual  experience  of  the  fact  named. 

“  Once  more  ;  in  persons  who,  either  from  neces¬ 
sity  or  ignorance,  subject  themselves  to  an  unnat¬ 
ural  degree  of  muscular  exercise,  and  who  make,  as  j 
a  consequence,  egregious  demands  for  labor  on  that  I 
pulsating  organ  which  knows  no  rest ;  in  such,  I  j 
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believe  the  influence  of  a  pipe  daily  (I  do  not  mean 
of  many  pipes)  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  these,  the  tobacco  puts  a  curb  on  the  extra  ex¬ 
citement,  and,  acting  as  a  sedative  on  the  heart, 
prevents  its  over-action  and  arrests  its  excessive 
development. 

“  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  tobacco,  instead  of  increasing  the  evil 
cfiects  of  alcohol  on  the  heart,  renders  them  less 
determinate ;  for  alcohol  tends  to  create  fermenta¬ 
tive  changes  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  system, 
and  to  give  rise  to  those  acid  modifications  of  the 
blood  on  which  the  more  serious  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  mainly  rest ;  while  the  tendency  of  to¬ 
bacco  is  to  stop  those  changes.  Alcohol  also  excites 
the  action  of  the  heart :  tobacco  subdues  it.  Thus, 
if  two  men  sit  down  together  anil  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  spirituous  drink,  and  if  one  smoke  and 
the  other  do  not,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be 
much'leM  increased  in  the  smoker.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  put  this  forward  as  an  advantage,  because 
it  is  very  foolish  for  any  one  to  take  alcohol  in  ex¬ 
cess  ;  but  I  name  the  fact,  in  its  simple  meaning,  as 
a  fact” 

Finally,  the  writer  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be,  a 
member  of  any  anti-tobacco  society.  He  is  neither 
a  slave  to  the  cigar,  nor  an  utter  stranger  to  it 
When  he  wants  one,  he  takes  it ;  when  he  does  not 
feel  to  want  one,  he  goes  without  it 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GLAMOUR. 

When  George  Dallas  had  dined,  he  left  the  cof¬ 
fee-room,  and  retired  to  the  bedroom  which  he  had 
ordered,  and  which  looked  refreshingly  clean  and 
comfortable,  when  mentally  contrasted  with  the 
dingy  quarters  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back  in 
the  morning.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  but 
he  was  tired ;  tired  by  the  excitement  and  the  va¬ 
rious  emotions  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  long 
hours  passed  in  the  fresh,  balmy  country  air,  which 
had  a  strange  soporific  eflect  on  a  man  whose  lungs 
and  limbs  were  of  the  town,  towny.  The  evening 
air  was  still  a  little  sharp,  and  George  assented  read¬ 
ily  to  the  waiter’s  proposition,  maile  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  no  more  orders  for  drink  were  to  be 
elicited  from  the  silent  and  preoccupied  young  man, 
that  “  a  bit  of  fire  ”  should  be  kindled  in  his  room. 
Over  that  “  bit  of  fire  ”  he  sat  long,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  head  bent,  his  brow  lowering,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  embers.  Was  he  looking 
at  faces  in  the  fire,  —  his  parents’  faces,  the  faces  of 
friends,  whom  ho  hail  treated  as  enemies,  of  enemies 
whom  he  had  taken  for  friends  ?  Were  reproachful 
eyes  looking  at  him  from  out  the  past;  were  threat¬ 
ening  glances  in  the  present  flashed  upon  him  ?  He 
sat  there,  black  and  mooily,  a  long  while,  but  at 
length  his  fixed  gaze  relaxed,  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  softened,  broke  into  a  slow  smile,  and  a  light 
came  into  his  dull,  gloomy  eyes.  Then  he  rose,  took 
his  pocket-book  from  his  breast-poi-ket,  made  some 
memoranda  at  the  back  of  the  sketch  taken  that  day 
in  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  park,  put  back  the  book, 
and,  once  more  settling  himself  near  the  fire,  lighted 
his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke. 

The  musing  look  remained  u{)on  his  face,  but  it 
was  no  longer  painful,  and,  as  he  smoked,  he  fell  to 


building  castles  in  the  air,  as  baseless,  may  be,  as  the 
vapor  which  curled  in  fantastic  wreaths  about  his 
face,  but  tenanted  by  hope,  and  inspired  by  higher 
and  better  resolves  than  had  animated  George  Dal¬ 
las  for  many  a  day.  The  twin  angels,  love  and 
gratitude,  were  near  him;  invisibly  their  soft  white 
wings  were  fluttering  about  him,  refreshing  the  jaded 
heart  and  the  stained  brow. 

His  mother,  and  the  girl  whom  he  had  that  day 
seen  for  the  second  time,  and  recognized  with  feel¬ 
ings  full  of  a  bitter  and  evil  impulse  at  first,  but  who 
had  soon  exercised  over  him  a  nameless  fascination 
full  of  a  pure  and  thrilling  delight,  such  as  no  pleas¬ 
ure  of  all  his  sin-stained  life  had  ever  previously 
brought  him ;  of  these  two  he  was  thinking.  If 
George  Dallas  could  have  seen  his  mother  at  the 
moment,  when  he,  having  laid  his  exhausted  pipe 
upon  the  little  wooden  chimney-piece,  and  hastily 
undressed,  lay  down  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  the  top  of  his  head,  in  his  favorite 
attitude  when  he  had  anything  particular  to  think 
of,  he  would  have  found  her  not  only  thinking  but 
talking  of  him.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  absent,  so  was 
Clare ;  she  had  the  grand,  stately  house  all  to  herself, 
and  she  improved  the  occasion  by  having  tea  in  her 
dressing-room,  having  dismissed  her  maid,  affianced 
to  a  thriving  miller  in  the  village,  to  a  tite-a-tele 
with  her  lover,  and  summoning  her  tmst}’  friend 
Mrs.  Brookes  to  a  confidential  conference  with  her. 
The  two  women  had  no  greater  pleasure  or  pain  in 
their  lives  than  talking  of  George.  There  had  been 
many  seasons  before  and  since  her  second  marriage 
when  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  been  obliged  to  abstain 
from  mentioning  him,  so  keen  and  terrible  was  her 
suflering  on  his  account,  and  at  such  seasons  Ellen 
Brookes  had  suflered  keenly  too,  though  she  had 
only  vaguely  known  wherefore,  and  had  always 
waited  until  the  thickest  and  darkest  of  the  cloud 
had  passed,  and  her  mistress  hail  once  more  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  broach  the  subject  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  either. 

There  was  no  reticence  on  this  occasion ;  the 
mother  had  taken  a  dangerous  step,  and  one  whose 
necessity  she  indeed  deeply  deplored,  but  she  had 
gotten  over  the  first  preat  effort  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  connected  with  it,  and  now  she  thought  only  of 
her  son,  she  dwelt  only  upon  the  hope,  the  confidence, 
the  instinctive  belief  within  her,  that  this  was  really 
the  turning-point,  that  her  prayers  had  been  heanl, 
that  the  rock  of  a  hard  and  stubborn  heart  had  been 
struck  and  had  yielded,  that  her  son  would  turn  from 
the  old  evil  paths,  would  consider  his  ways  and  lie 
wise  fur  the  future.  So  she  sat  and  talked  to  the 
humble  friend  who  knew  her  and  loved  her  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  knew  or  loved  her, 
and  when  she  at  length  dismissed  her  and  lay  down 
to  rest  there  was  more  peace  at  her  heart  than  had 
dwelt  there  for  a  long  time  past. 

So  one  of  the  women  of  whom  the  proiligal  son 
had  thought  gently  and  gratefully  that  night,  was 
thinking  of  him  with  love  that  no  unworthiiie.is  could 
kill  or  lessen,  with  hope  which  no  exjierience  could 
exhaust.  And  the  other  ?  Well,  the  other  was  play¬ 
ing  and  singing  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  green 
drawing-room  at  the  Sycamores,  and  if  she  had  said 
little  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bolderu  concerning 
the  young  artist  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  pic¬ 
ture-gallery,  and  who  had  despaired  of  doing  justice 
to  the  grand  old  trees  in  the  [lark,  it  is  presumable 
that,  like  the  parrot  of  old  renown,  she  thought  the 
more. 

George  Dallas  slept  well  that  night  in  the  little 
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country  inn,  and  awoke  to  a  pleasant  consciousness 
of  rest,  leisure,  and  expectation.  As  he  dressed  him¬ 
self  slowly,  listening  to  the  queer  mixture  of  town 
and  country  sounds  which  arose  inside  and  outside 
the  house,  lie  took  up  a  similar  train  of  thought  to 
that  in  which  sleep  had  interrupted  him  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  and  began  to  form  resolutions  and  to 
dream  dreams.  After  he  had  breakfasted  and 
perused  all  the  daily  intelligence  which  found  its 
way  to  Amherst,  where  the  population  were  not 
remarkably  eager  for  general  information,  and  the 
Illustrated  London  News  was  represented  by  one 
copy,  taken  in  by  the  clergyman’s  wife,  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  her  special  friends  and  favorites,  he 
went  out,  and  once  more  took  the  direction  of  the 
Sycamores. 

Should  he  go  into  the  park,  he  asked  himself,  or 
would  that  be  too  intrusive  a  proceeding?  Sir 
Thomas,  on  his  fair  niece’s  showing,  was  evidently 
an  elderly  gentleman  of  kindly  impulses,  and  who 
could  say  but  that  he  might  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Page,  the  landlord,  inviting  him  to  inform  the 
stranger  within  his  gates  that  he  might  have  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  picture-gallery  at  the  Sycamores  ? 
Was  this  a  very  wild  idea?  He  did  not  know.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  likely  as  not  that  a  jolly,  kindly 
man,  disposed  to  let  his  fellow-creatures  enjoy  a  taste 
of  the  very  abundant  good  things  which  Providence 
bad  lavished  on  him.self,  might  do  a  thing  of  the 
kind.  A  pompous,  purse-proud,  egotistical  old  fel¬ 
low,  who  would  regartl  every  man  unjiossessed  of 
landed  property  as  a  wretched  creature,  beneath  his 
notice  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  being  made  to 
admire  and  envy  him  as  deeply  as  possible,  might 
also  think  of  sending  such  an  invitation,  but  George 
Dallas  felt  quite  sure  Sir  Thomas  Boldero  was  not  a 
man  of  that  description.  Suppose  such  a  message 
should  come  ?  He  had  not  given  any  name  at  the 
inn ;  he  wished  now  he  had  done  so ;  he  would  only 
take  a  short  walk,  and  return  to  correct  the  inad¬ 
vertence.  At  so  early  an  hour  there  would  be  no 
likelihood  of  his  seeing  Miss  Carruthers.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon  she  had  ridden  out  yesterday,  perhaps 
she  would  do  the  same  to-day.  At  all  events,  he 
would  return  to  the  Sycamores  on  the  chance,  at  the 
same  hour  as  that  at  which  he  had  seen  her  yester¬ 
day,  and  try  his  luck. 

'The  road  on  which  he  was  walking  was  one  of  the 
beautiful  roads  common  in  the  scenery  of  England, 
a  road  which  dipped  and  undulated,  and  wouml 
about  and  about,  making  the  most  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  landscape  without  any  real  sacrifice 
of  the  public  convenience,  a  road  shadowed  fre¬ 
quently  by  tall,  stately  trees,  and  along  one  side  of 
which  the  low  park  paling,  with  a  broad  belt  of 
plantation  beyond,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Sycamores,  stretched  for  three  miles.  On  the  other 
side,  a  well-kept  raised  pathway  ran  alongside  a 
hedge,  never  wanting  in  the  successive  beauties  of 
wild-flowers  and  “tangle,”  and  which  furnished 
shelter  to  numerous  birds.  The  day  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  a  light  breeze  was  stirring  the  budding 
branches  and  lending  a  sense  of  exhilaration  to  the 
young  man  who  so  rarely  looked  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  and  who  had  unhappily  had  all  his  purer 
tastes  and  sympathies  so  early  deadened.  They  re¬ 
vived  under  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  the  soft¬ 
ening  effect  of  the  adventure, which  had  befallen 
him  the  day  before.  He  stopped  opposite  the  oaken 
gates,  which  had  lain  open  yesterday,  but  were 
closed  to-day,  and  he  rambled  on,  further  away  from 
the  town,  and,  crossing  the  road,  took  his  way  sdong 


the  park  paling,  where  the  fragrant  odor  from 
the  shrubberies  added  a  fresh  pleasure  to  his  walk. 

He  had  passed  a  bend  of  the  road  which  swept 
away  from  the  laige  gates  of  the  park,  and  was 
peering  in  at  the  mossy  tufts,  studded  with  violets 
and  bluebells  clustering  round  the  stems  of  the 
young  trees  in  the  plantation,  when  his  eyes  lighted 
on  a  small  gate,  a  kind  of  wicket  in  the  paling,  im- 
ptirfectly  secured  by  a  very  loose  latch,  and  from 
which  a  straight  narrow  path,  bordered  with  trimly- 
kept  rows  of  ground  ivy,  led  into  a  broader  ro^ 
dividing  the  plantation  from  the  park. 

“  A  side  entrance,  of  course,”  said  Dallas  to  him¬ 
self,  and  then,  looking  across  the  road,  he  saw  that 
just  opposite  the  little  gate  there  was  a  wooden  stile, 
by  which  a  path  through  the  fields,  leading,  no 
doubt,  into  the  town  of  Amherst,  could  be  attained 
from  the  raised  footpath. 

“  I  suppose  the  land  on  both  sides  belongs  to  Sir 
Thomas,”  thought  Dallas,  and  as  he  made  a  momen¬ 
tary  pause,  a  laige  black  Newfoundland  dog,  carry¬ 
ing  a  basket  in  his  mouth,  came  down  the  narrow 
path,  bumped  himself  against  the  loosely  fastened 
gate,  swung  it  open,  and  stopped  in  the  aperture, 
with  a  droll  air  of  having  done  something  particu- 
larlv  clever.  Dallas  looked  admiringly  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  creature,  who  was  young,  awkward,  and  su¬ 
premely  happy,  and  the  next  instant  he  heard  a 
voice  speaking  from  the  top  of  the  straight  walk. 

“  Here,  Csesar,”  it  said,  “  come  here,  sir ;  who  told 
you  I  was  going  that  way  ?  ” 

Csesar  tossed  up  his  head,  somewhat  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  basket,  and  lolloped  about  with  his  big 
black  legs,  but  did  not  retrace  his  steps,  and  the 
next  moment  Miss  Carruthers  appear^.  A  few 
yards  only  divided  her  from  George,  who  stood  out¬ 
side  the  gate,  his  face  turned  full  towards  her  as  she 
came  down  the  path,  and  who  promptly  took  off  his 
hat.  She  returned  his  salutation  with  embarrass¬ 
ment,  but  with  undisguisable  pleasure,  and  blushed 
most  becomingly. 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  walk  on  and  leave  her ; 
but  I  won’t,”  said  Geoige  to  himself,  in  the  momen¬ 
tary  silence  which  followed  their  mutual  salutation, 
ami  then,  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  he  said,  — 

“  I  am  fortunate  to  meet  you  again,  by  a  lucky 
accident.  Miss  Carruthers.  You  are  out  earlier  to¬ 
day,  and  this  is  Caesar’s  turn.” 

He  patted  the  shiny  black  head  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land,  who  still  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  path, 
as  he  spoke,  and  Caesar  received  the  attention  toler¬ 
ably  graciously. 

“  Yes,  I  generally  walk  early,  and  ride  in  the 
afternoon.” 

“  Escorted  by  your  dumb  friends  only,”  said 
George,  in  a  tone  not  quite  of  inten^ation.  Miss 
Carruthers  blushed  again,  as  she  replied,  — 

“  Yes,  my  hoi-se  and  my  d(^  are  my  companions 
generally.  My  aunt  never  walks,  and  Sir  Thomas 
never  rides.  Were  you  going  into  the  park  again, 
Mr.  Ward  ?  ” 

By  this  time  Caesar  had  run  out  into  the  road, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  impatient  perplexity,  and  evi¬ 
dently  much  inconvenienced  by  the  basket,  which 
he  was  too  well  trained  to  drop,  but  shook  discon¬ 
solately  as  he  glanced  reproachfully  at  Clare,  won¬ 
dering  how  much  longer  she  meant  to  keep  him 
waiting. 

“  No,  Miss  Carruthers,  I  was  merely  walking 
past  the  Sycamores,  and  recalling  yesterd.ay’s  pleas¬ 
ure,  —  half  gladly,  half  sadly,  as  1  fancy  wo  recall 
all  pleasures.” 
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“I  —  1  told  iny  uncle  of  your  visit  yesterday,  and 
he  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  and  hoped 
you  would  see  as  much  of  the  park  as  you  liked. 
Did  —  did  you  finish  you  sketch,  Mr.  Ward?  O, 
that  horrid  Caesar,  he  will  have  the_  handle  oil'  luy 
basket.  Just  see  how  he  is  knocking  it  against  the 
stile.” 

She  came  hurriedly  through  the  open  gateway 
into  the  road,  George  following  her. 

“  May  I  take  it  from  him  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  O,  pray  do ;  there  now,  he  is  over  the  stile, 
and  running  through  the  field.” 

George  rushed  away  in  pursuit  of  Cassar,  trium¬ 
phant  in  his  success  in  thus  terminating  a  |>eriod  of 
inaction  for  which  he  saw  no  reasonable  e.xcuse.  Miss 
Carruthers  mounted  the  stile  in  a  more  leisurely 
fashion,  turned  into  the  footpath  which  led  tlirough 
the  field,  and  in  a  few  moments  met  George  return¬ 
ing,  her  basket  in  his  hand,  and  Cicsar  slouching 
along  beside  him,  sulky  and  discontented. 

she  thanked  George,  told  him  slie  was  going 
nearly-  as  far  as  Amherst  by  the  “  short  cut,”  which 
lay  through  her  uncle’s  land,  and  the  two  young 
people  in  another  minute  found  themselves  walking 
side  by  side,  as  if  such  an  arrangement  were  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  to  which  Mrs.  Grundy  could  not 
possibly  make  any  objection.  Of  course,  it  was 
highly  imprudent,  not  to  say  improper,  and  one  of 
the  two  was  perfectly  conscious  alike  of  tlie  impru¬ 
dence  and  the  impropriety  ;  perfectly  conscious,  also, 
that  both  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
George  Dallas,  and  the  young  lady  was  Clare  Car- 
rutbers,  the  niece  of  his  step-father,  the  girl,  mainly, 
on  whose  account  he  had  been  shut  out  from  the 
house  called  by  courtesy  his  -mother’s. 

As  for  Clare  Carruthers,  she  knew  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  life  and  the  world  of  observances  and  rules  of 
behavior.  Sheltered  from  the  touch,  from  the 
breath,  from  the  very  knowledge  of  ill,  the  girl  ha«l 
always  been  free  with  a  frank,  innocent  freedom, 
happy  with  a  guileless  happiness,  and  as  unsophisti¬ 
cated  as  any  girl  could  well  be  in  this  wide-ayvake 
realistic  nineteenth  century.  She  was  highly  imag¬ 
inative,  emphatically  of  the  romantic  temperament, 
and,  in  short,  a  Lydia  Languish  without  the  carica¬ 
ture.  Her  notions  of  literary  men,  artists,  and  the 
like  were  derived  from  their  works ;  and  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  glimpse  which  she  had  as  yet  had  of  society  (she 
had  only  “come  out”  at  the  ball  at  Poynings  in 
February)  had  not  enabled  her  to  correct  her  ideas 
by  comparison  with  reality,  she  cherished  her  illu¬ 
sions  with  anlor  proportioned  to  their  fallaciousnes!<. 
The  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  were  of  either 
of  two  species:  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  with 
means  and  inclination  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
kind  of  life  their  fathers  led,  or  military  magnificoes, 
of  whom  Clare,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  young 
ladies  in  general,  entertained  a  mean  and  contempt¬ 
uous  opinion.  When  Captain  Marsh  and  Captain 
Clitheroe  were  home  “  on  leave,”  they  found  it  con¬ 
venient  and  agreeable  to  pass  a  good  deal  of  their 
leisure  at  Poynings;  and  as  they  happened  to  be 
ninnies  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  insignificance 
in  every  sense  worth  mention  was  only  equalled  by 
their  conceit.  Miss  Carruthers  had  conceived  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  military  men  in  general,  founded  upon 
her  dislike  of  the  two  specimens  with  whom  she  was 
most  familiar.  Clergymen  are  not  uncommonly  he¬ 
roes  in  the  imagination  of  young  girls,  but  the  most 
determined  curate-worshipper  could  not  have  in¬ 
vested  the  clergymen  who  cured  the  souls  in  and 
about  Amherst  with  heroic  qualities.  They  were 


three  in  number.  One  was  fat,  bald,  and  devoted 
to  antiquarianism  and  port  wine.  Another  was 
thin,  pock-markwl,  ill-tempered,  deaf,  and  a  flute- 
player.  The  third  was  a  magistrate,  a  fox-hunter 
ami  a  despiser  of  womankind.  In  conclusion,  all 
three  were  married,  and  Miss  Carruthers  was  so  un¬ 
sophisticated,  that,  if  they  had  been  all  three  as 
handsome  and  irresistible  as  Adonis,  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  them  in  the  way  of  mundane  ad¬ 
miration.  such  being  the  case.  So  Clare’s  imagina¬ 
tion  had  no  home  pasture  in  which  to  feed,  and 
roamed  far  afield. 

It  had  taken  its  hue  from  her  tastes,  which  were 
strongly  pronounced,  in  the  direction  of  literature. 
Clare  had  received  a  “  good  education  ”  ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  had  been  placed  by  a  fashionable  mother 
iimler  the  care  of  a  fashionalile  governess,  who  had 
superintended  fashionable  masters  while  they  im¬ 
parted  a  knowledge  of  music,  drawing,  dancing,  and 
a  couple  of  modern  languages  to  her  pretty,  docile, 
inttdligent  pupil.  The  more  solid  branches  of  in¬ 
struction  Clare  had  climbed  under  Miss  Pettigrew’s 
personal  care,  and  had  “  done  credit”  to  her  instruc¬ 
tress,  as  the  phrase  goes.  But  the  upshot  of  it  all 
was,  that  she  had  very  little  sound  knowledge,  and 
that  the  rt-al  educational  process  had  commenced 
for  her  with  the  termination  of  Miss  Pettigrew’s 
reign,  and  had  received  considerable  impetus  when 
Clare  hail  been  transferred  —  on  the  not  particularly 
lamented  decease  of  the  fashionable  mother,  who 
was  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  sister,  and  remarkably 
unlike  that  hearty  and  unworldly  country  gentle¬ 
man  —  to  Poynings  and  the  guanlianship  of  Mr. 
Carruthers.  Then  the  girl  liegan  to  read  after  her 
own  fancy  indeed,  unguided  and  uncontrolled,  but 
in  an  omnivorous  fashion ;  and  as  she  was  full  of 
feeling,  fancy,  and  enthusiasm,  her  reading  ran  a 
good  deal  in  the  poetical,  romantic,  and  imaginative 
line.  Novels  she  devoured,  and  she  was  of  course 
a  devotee  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  saying  of 
the  latter,  as  her  highest  idea  of  praise,  that  she 
could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  an  American,  or  a 
dweller  in  that  oilious,  vulgar  country,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  why  Mrs.  Carruthers  seemed  a  little  annoyed  by 
the  obet‘rvation.  She  read  history,  too,  provided  it 
was  pictures(]uely  written,  and  books  of  travel,  ex- 
plor.ation,  and  adventure  she  delighted  in.  Periodi¬ 
cal  literature  she  was  specially  addicted  to,  and  it 
was  rather  a  pleasant  little  vanity  of  Clare  to  “  keep 
up  with  ”  all  the  serial  stories  —  not  confusing  the 
characters  or  the  incidents,  no  matter  how  numer¬ 
ous  they  were,  and  to  know  the  tables  of  conUmts 
of  all  the  magazines  and  reviews  thoroughly.  She 
had  so  much  access  to  books  that,  as  far  as  a  lady’s 
possible  requirements  could  go,  it  might  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  to  be  unlimited. 

Not  only  did  the  Sycamores  boast  a  fine  library, 
kept  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention  by  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero,  and  of  which  she  had  the  freedom, 
but  Poynings  was  also  very  respectably  endowed  in 
a  similar  respect,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  persistent 
a  reader  as  Clare,  if  less  discursive,  subscribed 
largely  to  Mudie’s.  Croquet  had  not  yet  assumed 
its  sovereign  sway  over  English  young-persondom, 
and  none  out  ponderous  and  formal  hospitalities 

iirevailed  at  Poynings,  so  that  Clare  had  ample 
eisure  to  bestow  upon  her  books,  her  pets,  and  her 
flowers.  She  was  so  surrounded  with  luxury  and 
comfort,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  she  should  invest 
opposite  conditions  of  existence  with  irresistible 
charms,  and  her  habitual  associates  were  so  com¬ 
monplace,  so  prosperous  and  conventional,  that  her 
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aspirations  for  opportunities  of  hero-worship  natu¬ 
rally  directed  themselves  towanls  oppressed  worth, 
unappreciated  genius,  and  fiery  hearts  struggling 
manfully  with  adverse  fate.  “  The  red  planet 
Mars  ”  was  a  great  favorite  with  her,  and  to  suffer 
and  be  strong  a  much  finer  idea  to  her  mind  than 
not  to  suffer  and  to  have  no  particular  occasion  for 
strength.  She  knew  little  of  the  realities  of  life, 
having  never  had  a  deeper  grief  than  that  caasecl 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  reproaching  herself  very  bitterly  with  the 
superficiality  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  sorrow  she 
had  experienced  on  that  occasion,  and  tl>en*fore 
mild  and  mercilul  judges  would  have  pitied  and  ex¬ 
cused  her  errors  of  judgment,  her  impulsive  depart¬ 
ure  from  conventional  rules. 

Mild  and  merciful  judges  are  not  plentiful  com¬ 
modities,  however,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  would  iloubt- 
less  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  a  very  fair 
pretext  for  saying  it,  had  she  seen  Miss  Carruthers 
strolling  through  the  fields  which  lay  between  the 
Sycamores  ami  Amherst,  in  deep  and  undisgiiisedly 
delighted  conversation  with  a  strange  young  man, 
who  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  and  listening  to  her,  while  Caesar  trotted 
now  by  the  side  of  the  one,  anon  of  the  other,  with 
serene  and  friendly  complacency.  Mrs.  Grundy 
was,  however,  not  destined  to  know  anything  about 
the  “  very  suspicious  ”  circumstance  for  the  present. 
And  George  Dallas  and  Clare  Carruthers,  with  the 
unscrupulous  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
which  affords  youth  such  splendid  opportunities  for 
getting  into  scrapes,  from  which  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  elders  are  powerless  to  extricate  them,  walked 
and  talked  and  improved  the  shining  hours  into  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  which  the  girl  would  have 
called  friendship,  but  which  the  young  man  felt, 
only  too  surely,  was  love  at  first  sight.  He  had 
mocked  at  such  an  idea,  had  denied  its  existence, 
had  derided  it  with  tongue  and  pen,  but  here  it 
was,  facing  him  now,  delivering  to  him  a  silent  chal¬ 
lenge  to  deny,  dispute,  or  mock  at  it  any  more. 

A  faint  suspicion  that  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he 
had  seen  yesterday  for  the  second  time  meant  some¬ 
thing  in  his  life,  which  no  woman  had  ever  meant 
before,  had  hung  about  him  since  he  had  left  the 
Sycamores  after  their  first  interview;  but  now,  as 
he  walked  beside  her,  he  felt  that  he  had  entered 
the  enchanted  land,  that  he  had  passed  aw.ay  from 
old  things,  and  the  chain  of  his  old  life  had  fallen 
fiom  him.  For  weal  or  woe,  present  with  her  or 
absent  from  her,  he  knew  he  loved  this  girl,  the  one 
girl  whom  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  him  to  love. 

They  had  talked  commonplaces  at  first,  though 
each  was  conscious  that  the  flurried  earnestness  of 
the  other’s  manner  was  an  absurd  commentary 
upon  the  ordinary  style  of  their  conversation. 
Gieorge  had  asked,  and  Clare  had  implied,  nO  pier- 
mission  for  him  to  accompany  her  on  her  walk  ;  he 
had  quietly  taken  it  for  granted,  and  she  had  as 
quietly  acquiesced,  and  it  so  happened  that  they 
did  not  meet  a  single  pierson  to  stare  at  the  tall, 
gaunt-looking,  but  handsome  stranger  walking  with 
Miss  Carruthers,  to  wonder  who  he  “  mought  a 
bin,”  and  proceed  to  impart  his  curiosity  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  at  the  Sycamores,  or  the  gossip  at  the  ale¬ 
house. 

“  This  path  is  not  much  used,”  said  George. 

“  No,  very  little  indeed,”  replieil  Clare.  “  You 
see  it  docs  not  lead  directly  anywhere  but  to  the 
Sycamores,  and  so  the  farming  jicoplc,  my  uncle’s 
servants,  and  tradespieople,  back  and  forward  to  the 


park,  chiefly  use  it.  I  often  come  this  way,  and' 
do  not  meet  a  soul.” 

“  Are  you  going  into  the  town  ?  ” 

“  Not  all  the  way :  just  to  the  turnpike  on  the 
Poynings  road.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Carruthers’s 
place,  Mr.  Ward  ?  ” 

(jeorge  felt  rather  uncomfortable  as  he  answereil 
in  the  negative,  though  it  was  such  a  small  matter, 
and  the  false  statement  did  not  harm  anybody.  He 
had  tohl  a  tolerable  number  of  lies  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  but  he  shrank  with  keen  and  unaccustomed 
pain  from  making  this  girl,  whose  golden  brown  eyes 
Ifxiked  at  him  so  frankly,  whose  sweet  face  beamed 
on  him  so  innocently,  a  false  answer. 

“  I  am  going  to  the  cottage  on  the  roadside,  just 
Ik'Iow  the  turnpike,”  Clare  continued ;  “an  old  ser¬ 
vant  of  my  aunt  lives  there,  and  I  have  a  message 
from  her.  I  often  go  to  see  her,  not  so  much  from 
kindness,  I ’m  afraid,  as  because  I  hate  to  walk  out¬ 
side  the  park  without  an  object.” 

“  And  you  don’t  mind  riding  without  an  escort 
any  more  than  you  do  walking  without  one,”  said 
George,  not  in  the  tone  of  a  question,  but  in  that  of 
a  simple  remark.  Clare  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise  ;  he  met  the  look  with  a  meaning  smile. 

“  You  dislike  the  attendance  of  a  groom.  Miss 
Carruthers,  and  never  admit  it  except  in  ca«e  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  You  are  surprised,  I  see  :  you  will  be  still 
more  surprised  when  1  tell  you  I  learned  this,  not 
from  seeing  you  ride  alone  in  the  park  —  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  that,  especially  when  you  are  on 
such  gooil  terms  with  your  horse  —  but  from  your 
own  lipis.” 

“  From  my  own  lips!  what  can  you  pxissibly  mean, 
Mr.  Wanl  ?  I  never  saw  you  until  yesterday,  and  I 
know  I  never  mentioned  the  subject  then.” 

'The  young  man  drew  impierceptibly  nearer  to  her, 
on  the  narrow  path  where  they  were  walking,  and 
as  he  spmke  the  following  sentences,  he  took  from 
his  breast-piocket  a  little  note-case,  which  he  held  in 
his  left  hand,  at  which  she  glanced  curiously  once 
or  twice. 

“  You  saw  me  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  Miss 
Carruthers,  but  I  had  seen  you  before.  I  had  seen 
you  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  society,  the  pride  and 
belle  of  a  ball-room  where  I  had  no  place.” 

(“  Now,”  thought  Geoige,  “  if  she  only  goes  home 
and  tells  my  mother  all  this,  it  will  be  a  nice  busi¬ 
ness.  Never  mind,  I  can’t  help  it,”  and  he  went  on 
impetuously.)  The  girl  made  no  remark,  but  she 
looked  at  him  with  growing  astonishment.  “  You 
talked  to  a  gentleman  happier  than  I  —  for  he  was 
with  you  —  of  your  daily  rides,  and  I  heard  all  you 
said.  Foigive  me,  the  first  tone  of  your  voice  told 
me  it  was  but  a  light  and  trivial  conversation,  or  I 
would  not  have  listened  to  it.”  (George  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  here,  but  she  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  it :  for  is  he  not  an  author,  an  artist,  a 
hero  ?)  “  I  even  heanl  the  gentleman’s  name  with 
whom  you  were  talking,  and  just  before  you  passed 
out  of  my  hearing  you  unconsciously  gave  me  thu.” 

He  opened  the  note-book,  took  out  a  folded  slip 
of  paper,  opened  that,  too,  and  held  towards  Clare, 
but  without  giving  it  into  her  hand,  a  slip  of  myrtle. 

“/  gave  you  that,  Mr.  Ward!”  she  exclaimed. 
“  /  —  when  —  where  —  how  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  remember  no  such  conversation  as  you  describe  ; 
I  don’t  remember  anything  about  a  ball  or  a  piece 
of  myrtle.  When  and  where  was  it  ?  I  have  been 
out  so  little  in  London.” 

Now  Geoige  had  said  nothing  about  London,  but 
opportunely  remembering  that  he  could  not  explain 
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the  circumstances  he  had  rather  rashly  mentioned,  the  unconscious  girl  made  it  plain  to  him  that  he 
and  that,  unexplained,  they  might  lead  her  to  the  had  excited  a  strange  and  strong  interest  in  her. 
conclusion  that  the  part  he  had  played  on  the  mys-  It  was  not  a  bad  initiation  of  the  prodigal's  project 
terious  occasion  in  (|ue8tion  had  been  that  of  a  bur-  of  reform  that  he  renounced  that  revenge,  and 
glar,  he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  her  error.  True,  turned  away  from  the  temptation  to  improve  his 
on  the  other  hand,  she  might  very  possibly  think  chance  advantage  into  the  establishment  of  an 
that  the  only  part  which  a  spectator  at  a  ball  in  avowed  mutual  interest.  This  step  he  took  by  say- 
London,  who  was  not  a  partaker  of  its  festivities,  ing,  gayly,  “  Then  I  have  your  permission  to  send 
could  have  played  must  have  been  that  of  a  waiter,  you  my  first  work.  Miss  Carruthers,  and  you  prom- 
which  was  not  a  pleasant  suggestion ;  but  somehow  isc  it  a  place  in  that  grand  old  library  I  had  a 
he  felt  ho  apprehension  on  that  score.  The  girl  glimpse  of  yesterday  ?  ” 

went  on  eagerly  questioning  him,  but  he  only  smiled,  A  little  shade  of  something  like  disappointment 
very  sweetly  and  slowly,  as  he  carefully  replaced  the  crossed  Clare’s  sunny  face.  The  sudden  transition 
withered  twig  in  the  note-book,  and  the  note-book  in  his  tone  jarred  with  her  feelings  of  curiosity,  ro- 
in  his  pocket  mance,  and  flattered  vanity.  For  Clare  had  her 

“  I  cannot  answer  your  questions.  Miss  Carru-  meed  of  that  q^uality,  like  other  women  and  men, 
thers ;  tkis  is  my  secret,  —  a  cherished  one,  I  assure  and  had  never  had  it  so  pleasantly  gratified  as  on 
you.  The  time  may  come,  though  the  probability  is  the  present  occasion.  But  she  had  too  much  good 
very  dim  and  distant  just  now,  when  I  shall  tell  you  breeding  to  be  pertinacious  on  any  subject,  and  too 
when,  and  where,  and  how  I  saw  you  first ;  and  if  much  delicacy  of  perception  to  fail  in  taking  the 
ever  that  time  should  come,”  he  stopped,  cleared  his  hint  which  the  alteration  in  George’s  manner  con- 
voice,  and  went  on,  “things  will  be  so  different  with  veyed.  So  there  was  no  further  allusion  to  the  sprig 
me  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  myrtle  or  to  the  future  probability  of  a  disclosure ; 
of.”  but  the  two  walked  on  together,  and  talked  of  books, 

“  Ashamed  of,  Mr.  Ward  ?  ”  said  Clare,  in  a  sweet,  pictures,  and  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  a  literary  life 
soft  tone  of  deprecating  wonder.  All  her  curiosity  (George,  to  do  him  justice,  not  affecting  a  larger 
had  been  banished  by  the  trouble  and  sadness  of  his  share  in  them  than  was  really  his),  until  they  neared 
manner,  and  profound  interest  and  sympathy  had  Miss  Carruthers’s  destination.  The  footpath  which 
taken  its  place.  they  had  followed  had  led  them  by  a  gentle  rise  in 

“  You  think  I  ought  not  to  use  that  word  :  I  thank  the  ground  to  the  brow  of  a  little  hill,  similar  to 
you  for  the  gentle  judgment,”  said  George,  his  man-  that  from  which  George  had  seen  his  mother’s  ear¬ 
ner  indescribably  softened  and  deepened ;  “  but  if  riage  approach  Amherst  on  the  preceding  day,  but 
ever  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  —  but  why  do  I  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  Immediately 

talk  such  nonsense  ?  I  am  only  a  waif,  a  stray,  under  the  brow  of  this  hill,  and  approached  by  the 

thrown  for  a  moment  in  your  path,  to  be  swept  from  path,  which  inclined  towards  its  trim  green  gate, 

it  the  next  and  forgotten.”  stood  a  neat  small  cottage,  in  a  square  bit  of  gar- 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  they  both  felt  it.  den,  turning  its  red-brick  vine-covered  side  to  the 
A  chance  meeting,  a  brief  association  which  perhaps  road  beneath.  When  Geoige  saw  this  little  dwell- 
never  ought  to  have  been ;  and  here  was  the  girl,  ing,  he  knew  his  brief  spell  of  enjoyment  was  over, 
well  brought  up,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  “  That  is  the  cottage,”  said  Clare,  and  he  had  the 
yielding  to  the  dangerous  charm  of  the  stranger’s  consolation  of  observing  that  there  was  no  particu- 
society,  and  feeling  her  heart  die  within  her  as  his  lar  elation  in  her  voice  or  in  her  face.  “  Sir  Thom- 
words  showed  the  prospect  before  her.  Her  com-  as  built  it  for  its  present  tenant.” 
plexion  died  too,  for  Clare’s  was  a  tell-tale  face,  on  “  Shall  you  be  going  back  to  the  Sycamores  alone, 
which  emotion  had  irresistible  power.  George  saw  Miss  Carruthers  ?  ”  asked  George,  in  the  most  ut- 
the  sudden  paleness,  and  she  knew  he  saw  it.  terly  irrelevant  manner.  He  had  a  wild  notion  of 

“I  —  I  hope  not,”  she  said,  rather  incoherently,  asking  leave  to  wait  for  her,  and  escort  her  home. 
“I  —  I  think  not  You  are  an  artist  and  an  author.  Again  Clare  blushed  as  she  replied,  hurriedly,  — 
you  know.”  (How  ashamed  George  felt,  how  “  No,  I  shall  not.  My  aunt  is  to  pick  me  up  here 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  self-deluding  inno-  in  the  carriage,  on  her  way  to  the  town,  and  I  re- 
cence  of  hers ! )  “  And  I,  as  well  as  all  the  world,  turn  to  Poynings  this  evening.  I  have  been  away 
shall  hear  of  you.”  a  fortnight.” 

“  You,  as  well  as  all  the  world,”  he  repeated,  in  a  George  longed  to  question  her  concerning  life  at 
dreamy  tone.  “  Well,  perhaps  so.  I  will  try  to  Poynings,  longed  to  mention  his  mother’s  name,  or 
think  so,  and  to  hope  it  will  be  —  ”  to  say  something  to  the  girl  that  would  lead  her  to 

He  stopped ;  the  gentleman’s  nature  in  him  still  mention  it ;  but  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  he  re¬ 
existing,  still  ready  at  call,  notwithstanding  his  deg-  frained. 

radation,  withheld  him  from  presuming  on  the  po-  “  Indeed !  and  when  do  you  return  to  the  Syca- 
sition  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  in  which  the  mores  ?  ”  was  all  he  raid. 

girl’s  innocent  impulsiveness  had  placed  her.  To  “  It  is  quite  uncertain,”  she  replied.  “  I  fancy  my 
him,  with  his  knowledge  of  who  she  was,  and  who  uncle  means  to  go  to  London  for  part  of  the  season, 
he  was,  with  the  curious  relation  of  severance  which  but  we  don’t  quite  know  yet ;  he  never  says  much 
existed  between  them,  the  sort  of 'intimacy  which  about  his  plans.”  She  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  con- 
had  sprung  up,  had  not  so  much  strangeness  as  it  scious  that  she  was  not  conveying  a  very  pleasing 
externally  exhibited,  and  he  had  to  remind  himself  impression  of  her  uncle.  George  understood  her, 
that  she  did  not  share  that  knowledge,  and  therefore  and  correctly,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Carruthers. 
stood  on  a  dififerent  level  to  his,  in  Uie  matter.  He  They  had  descended  the  incline  by  this  time,  and 
determined  to  get  off  the  dangerous  ground,  and  were  close  to  the  cottage  gate.  It  lay  open,  and 
there  was  a  convincing  proof  in  that  determination  Ca»ar  ran  up  to  the  prim  little  green  door, 
that  the  tide  had  turned  for  the  young  man,  that  he  “  Come  here,  sir,”  called  Clare ;  “  please  let  him 
had  indeed  resolved  upon  the  better  way.  His  re-  have  the  basket  again,  Mr.  Wanl.  Old  Wilcox 
venge  upon  his  step-father  lay  ready  to  his  hand ;  reared  him  for  me,  from  a  puppy,  and  he  likes  to 
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gee  him  at  his  tricks.  Thank  you.  Now  then,  go 
on,  CsBsar.” 

Her  hand  was  on  the  open  gate,  her  face  turned 
away  from  the  cottage,  towards  George  —  it  was 
no  easier  to  her  to  say  good  by  than  to  him,  he 
thought ;  but  it  must  be  said,  so  he  began  to  say  it 

“  Then,  Miss  Carruthers,  here  I  must  leave  you  : 
and  soon  I  must  leave  Amherst.” 

Perhaps  he  hoped  she  would  repeat  the  invitation 
of  yesterday.  She  did  not ;  she  only  said,  — 

“  Thank  you  very’  much  for  your  escort,  Mr.  Ward. 
Good  by.” 

It  was  the  coldest,  most  constrained  of  adieux. 
He  felt  it  so,  and  yet  he  was  not  altogether  dissatis¬ 
fied  ;  he  would  have  been  more  so,  h^  she  retained 
the  natural  grace  of  her  manner  and  the  sweet  gay- 
ety  of  her  tone.  He  would  have  given  much  to 
touch  her  hand  at  parting,  but  she  did  not  offer  It ; 
but  with  a  bow  passed  up  the  little  walk  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  door,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  had  closed 
upon  her,  and  she  was  lost  to  his  sight. 

He  lingered  upon  the  high  road  from  which  he 
could  see  the  cottage,  and  gazed  at  the  window,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse  of  Clare  ;  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  ^e  might  perh^  see 
him  from  the  interior  of  the  room,  and  be  offended 
by  his  doing  so,  he  walked  briskly  away  in  a  frame 
of  mind  hara  to  describe,  and  with  feelings  of  a  con¬ 
flicting  character.  Above  the  tumult  of  new-born 
love,  of  pride,  rage,  mortification,  anger,  hope,  the 
trust  of  youth  in  itself,  and  dawning  resolutions  of 
good,  there  was  this  thought,  clear  and  prominent : 

“If  I  am  ever  to  see  her  again,  it  shall  be  in  my 
own  character,  and  by  no  tricky  subterfuge.  If  she 
ever  comes  to  care  for  me,  she  shall  not  be  ashamed 
of  me.” 

Geoi^  Dallas  returned  to  the  inn,  where  his 
taciturnity  and  preoccupation  did  not  escape  notice 
by  the  waiters  and  Mr.  Page,  who  accounted  for  it 
by  commenting  on  his  request  for  writing  materials, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  addressed  himself  in  his  own 
room,  as  a  “  hoddity  of  them  literary  gents ;  if  they 
ain’t  blabby  and  blazin’  drunk,  they  ’re  most  times 
uncommon  sullen.  This  un ’s  a  poetical  chap,  I  take 
it.” 

That  evening  Geoi^e  heard  from  his  mother.  She 
desired  him  to  come  to  Poynings  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
the  following  Monday  (this  was  Saturday),  and  to 
wait  In  the  shrubbery  on  the  left  of  the  house  until 
she  should  join  him.  The  note  was  brief,  but  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  of  course  made  George  understand  that 
she  had  received  the  jewels. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  had  wit¬ 
nessed  her  second  interview  with  the  young  man 
whom  she  knew  as  Paul  Ward,  and  with  whom  her 
girlish  fancy  was  delightfully  busy,  Clare  Carruthers 
arrived  at  Poynings.  She  received  an  affectionate 
greeting  from  Mrs.  Carruthers,  Inquired  for  her 
uncle,  learned  that  no  communication  had  been 
received  from  him  that  day,  and  therefore  his  wife 
concluded  that  his  original  arrangement  to  return 
on  the  following  Tue^ay  morning  remained  un¬ 
altered  ;  and  then  went  on  to  sec  that  Sir  Lancelot, 
who  had  been  brought  home  from  the  Sycamores  by 
a  groom,  was  well  cared  for.  Somehow,  the  beautiful 
animal  had  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  for  his  young 
mistress.  She  touched  his  silken  mane  with  a  lighter, 
more  lingering  touch ;  she  talked  to  him  with  a  softer 
voice. 

“  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  you,”  she  whispered 
to  the  Intelligent  creature,  as  she  held  his  small  muz¬ 
zle  in  one  hand  and  stroked  his  face  with  the  other. 


“I  wonder,  I  wonder,  shall  we  ever  see  him 
again.” 

When  the  two  ladles  were  together  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  that  evening,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  ! 
cheerful  fires  burning  brightly  in  the  two  grates, 
which  were  none  too  many  for  the  proportions  of 
the  noble  room,  the  scene  presented  was  one  which 
would  have  suggested  a  confidential,  cosey  chat  to 
the  uninitiated  male  observer.  But  there  was  no 
chat  and  no  confidence  there  that  evening.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  Clare  “  got  on  ”  tt^ther 
very  nicely,  and  were  as  thorough  friends  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  respective  ages  and  the  trouble  in 
the  elder  lady’s  life,  hidden  from  the  younger,  would 
permit.  But  each  was  a  woman  of  naturally  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  and  their  companionship  did  not 
constrain  either.  Therefore  the  one  sat  down  at  a  | 
writing-table,  and  the  other  at  the  piano,  without  I 
either  feeling  that  the  other  expected  to  be  talked 
to.  Had  not  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  preoccupation,  her 
absorption  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  were  all 
inspired  by  her  son,  so  engrossed  her  attention,  that 
she  could  not  have  observed  anything  not  specially 
impressed  upon  her  notice,  she  would  have  seen 
that  Clare  was  more  silent  than  usual,  that  her  man-  I 
ner  was  absent,  and  that  she  had  a  little  the  air  of 
making  music  an  excuse  for  thought.  The  leaves  of 
her  music-book  were  not  turned,  and  her  fingers 
strayed  over  the  keys,  in  old  melodies  played  almost  I 
unconsciously,  or  paused  for  many  minutes  of  un¬ 
broken  silence.  She  had  not  mentioned  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  last  two  days  to  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not 
that  she  intended  to  leave  them  finally  unspoken  of, 
but  that  some  undefined  feeling  prompted  her  to 
think  them  over  first ;  —  so  she  explained  her  reti¬ 
cence  to  herself. 

While  Clare  played,  Mrs.  Carruthers  wrote,  and 
the  girl,  glancing  towanls  her  sometimes,  saw  that 
her  f^e  wore  an  expression  of  painful  and  intense 
thought.  She  wrote  rapidly,  and  evidently  at  great  I 

length,  covering  sheet  after  sheet  of  foreign  letter-  I 

paper  with  bold,  firm  characters,  and  once  Clare  j 

remarked  that  she  took  a  memorandum-book  out  of  I 

her  pocket  and  consulted  it.  As  she  replaced  the  I 

book,  a  slip  of  paper  fluttered  from  between  the  j 

leaves  and  fell  to  the  ground,  unobserved  either  by  | 

herself  or  Clare.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Carruth-  I 

ers  rose,  collected  her  papers  into  a  loose  heap  upon  | 

the  table,  and  left  the  room,  still  with  the  same  pre-  | 

occupied  expression  on  her  face.  Clare  went  on  I 

playing  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  finding  Mrs.  Car-  j 

nithers  did  not  return,  she  yielded  to  the  sense  of  5 

freedom  inspired  by  finding  herself  alone,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  the  piano,  went  over  to  one  of  the  fireplaces  and 
stood  by  the  low  mantel-piece,  lost  in  thought. 
Several  minutes  passed  away  as  she  stood  thus,  then 
she  roused  herself,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the 
piano,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  to  a  small 
slip  of  paper  which  lay  on  the  floor  near  the  writing- 
table.  Sm  picked  it  up,  and  saw  written  upon  it  jj 

two  words  only,  but  words  which  caused  her  an  in-  j 

describablc  thrill  of  surprise.  'They  were  j 

Paul  Ward.  j 

“  Mrs.  Carruthers  dropped  this  paper,”  said  Clare  j 
to  herself,  “  and  he  wrote  the  name.  I  know  his 
hand  ;  I  saw  it  in  the  book  he  took  the  sketch  In. 
Who  Is  he  ?  How  does  she  know  him  'i  I  wish  she 
would  return.  I  must  ask  her.”  Bat  then,  in  the 
midst  of  her  eagerness,  Clare  remembered  a  certain 
air  of  mystery  about  her  chance  acquaintance ;  she 
recalled  the  tone  in  which  he  had  said,  “  'That  is  my 
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secret,”  the  hints  he  had  let  fall  that  there  existed 
something  which  time  must  clear  up.  Slie  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  he  had  not  betrayed  any  accpiaint- 
ance  with  Mrs.  Camithers ;  ha<l  not  even  looked 
like  it  when  he  had  mentioned  Poynings  and  her 
uncle  (and  Clare  had  a  curiously  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Paul  Ward’s  looks) ;  finally  she  thought 
how  —  surely  she  might  be  said  to  know,  so  strongly 
and  reaftonably  did  she  suspect  —  that  there  were 
trials  and  experiences  in  Mrs.  Carnithcrs’s  life  to 
which  she  held  no  clew,  and  perliaps  tliis  strange 
circumstance  might  be  conne<-teil  with  them. 

“  It  is  Ais  secret  and  herit,  if  she  knows  him,”  the 
girl  thought,  “  and  I  shall  l>est  be  true  an<l  loyal  to 
them  both  by  asking  nothing,  by  seeking  to  know 
nothing,  until  I  am  told.”  And  here  a  sudden  thrill 
of  joy — joy  so  pure  and  viviil  that  it  should  have 
made  her  understand  her  own  feelings  without 
further  investigation  —  shot  through  the  girl’s  heart, 
as  she  thought,  — 

“  If  she  knows  him,  mjr  chance  of  seeing  him  again 
is  much  greater.  In  time  I  must  come  to  under¬ 
stand  it  all.” 

So  Clare  allowed  the  paper  to  fall  from  her  hands 
upon  the  carpet  whence  she  had  taken  it,  and  when 
Mrs.  Camithers  re-entered  the  room,  bringing  a 

Sacket  of  letters  which  she  had  gone  to  seek,  Clare 
ad  resumed  her  place  at  the  piano. 

(To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  Parisian  dandies  are  beginning  to  wear  pins 
in  their  cravats  with  a  miniature  model  of  the 
needle-gun. 

The  Gazelle  Musicale  announces  the  approach¬ 
ing  debut  at  Leipsic  of  a  son  of  Herr  Wachtel,  who, 
like  his  father,  is  said  to  possess  a  tenor  voice  of  the 
finest  quality. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  it  Is  said,  is 
about  to  become  the  editor  of  the  paper,  Lex  Nou- 
vellex,  in  which  he  intends  giving  a  sequel  to  “  Monte 
Christo.” 

Le  Soleil,  a  Parisian  evening  journal,  is  just  now 
publishing  a  translation  of  Mr.  Angus  Reach’s 
“  Book  with  the  Iron  Clasps,”  as  a  roman  inedit, 
under  the  title  of  “  Lea  Vengeances  Etemelles.” 

The  medical  profession  appears  to  be  well  paid 
in  France.  The  celebrated  Nclaton  has,  it  is  stated 
by  the  French  papers,  recently  purchased  the  Mal- 
noue  estate,  near  Laguy,  Seine-et-Mame,  for  750,000 
fhincs. 

Not  long  since  a  composer  of  Paris,  M.  Ben-Ta- 
youx,  invited  the  richest  dilettanti  of  that  city  the 
other  day  to  a  novel  kind  of  auction  at  the  Salle 
Herz.  Several  new  pieces  of  his  composition  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  he  played  them  himself  to  ena¬ 
ble  his  auditors  to  appreciate  their  value.  The  au¬ 
dience  was  charmed  with  his  playing,  but  when  the 
pieces  were  put  up  there  was  not  a 'single  bid. 

Saturd.ay  the  22d  ult.  was  the  ninth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  the  Italian  patriot,  Daniele  Ma- 
nin,  at  Paris.  Every  year,  on  the  same  date,  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  have  been  accnstomeil  to  as¬ 
semble  and  deposit  a  wreath  upon  his  tomb,  and 
accordingly  a  number  of  them  proceeded  to  the  cem¬ 
etery  of  Montmartre  to  celebrate  the  last  anniver¬ 
sary  when  his  mortal  remains  will  rest  in  a  foreign 
land.  Hitherto  the  body  of  Manin  has  reposed  next 


to  that  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  painter,  but  will  before 
long  be  removed  to  Venice. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  famous  bird,  which  could 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  is  somewhat  in  dangler  of 
having  to  give  way  to  the  Protector  as  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  extraordinary  ublquituusness.  We 
learn  from  an  article  on  London  in  a  recent  number 
of  London  Society,  that, 

"  On  the  anniversaries  of  his  great  victories  of  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  died.” 

We  always  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Oliver, 
as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  Our  respect  is 
doubled  now. 

The  German  papers  record  the  death  of  Herman 
Goldschmidt,  the  artist-astronomer,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  small 
planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  M.  Goldschmidt 
was  liorn  in  Frankfort  in  1802,  and  studied  under 
the  celebratt'd  artists  Sehnorr  and  Cornelius  in  Mu¬ 
nich.  In  1834  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  followed 
his  profession.  In  1847  he  turned  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  and  his  discoveries  obtained  for  him  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Ixindon,  besides  other  marks  of  recognition  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  to  which  body  his 
discoveries  were  usually  first  communicated. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  contains 
a  curious  letter  irom  Antwerp,  describing  a  perform¬ 
ance  there  of  a  miracle-play,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  singular  exhibitions  which  are  held  every 
twenty  years  in  the  Ober  Ammergau,  near  Munich 
(one  of  which  was  so  graphically  described  by  Miss 
Howitt).  A  drama  on  tlie  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Saviour,  not  after  Bavarian  fashion  in  the  open 
air,  but  behind  the  footlights  of  a  modem  stage  (the 
play,  be  it  observed,  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church),  offers  a  jumble  of  things  sacred  and 
profane  so  strange  as  almost  to  make  us  doubt  the 
flight  of  Time,  or  the  reality  of  progress. 

A  French  journal  mentions  an  excellent  idea 
which  occurred  lately  to  one  of  the  maires  dex  com¬ 
munes.  This  gentleman  received  orders  from  the 
prefet  to  make  suitable  preparations,  since  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  cholera  was  imminent.  After  a  short 
interval  the  maire  informed  his  superior  that  his 
orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  that  in  any  case  the 

commune  of  -  was  prepared  for  the  worst 

The  prdtet,  not  content  with  this  general  informa¬ 
tion,  desired  to  have  some  details  of  what  had  been 
done ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  nature  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  which  had  been  efl'ected  was  explained  to 
him.  It  was  simple  and  comprehensive.  M.  le 
Maire  had  caused  as  many  graves  to  be  dug  in  the 
cemetery  as  there  were  inhabitants  in  the  com¬ 
mune. 

Every  man  is  supposetl  to  be  present  at  his  own 
funeral,  but  he  is  not  expected  to  return  from  it  and 
swindle  an  insurance  company.  A  Frenchman 
named  Vital  Douat,  having  insured  his  life  for  100,- 
000  francs,  and  becoming  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  to 
the  amount  of  £24,000,  suddenly  disappears  from 
Paris,  and  afterwards  turns  up  in  Manchester  Street, 
London,  as  M.  Robert!.  Here  he  procured  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  his  own  death,  and  then  had  a  grave  dug  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery,  Low  Leyton.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  McQuoid  duly  officiated  over  the  “  remains,” 
and  an  inejuiry  being  afterwards  set  on  foot,  the 
grave  was  opened  and  the  fraud  discovereil.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  defunct  had  escaped  to  this  country,  but 
was  caught  on  his  return  to  Antwerp  by  the  Belgian 
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mitlioritUn,  by  whom  he  will  bo  handed  to  the 
Frencli  Government 

Onk  of  the  greatwt  of  bibliop^.npliical  curiosities 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  do 
Llirnc,  in  France.  The  l)ook  bears  the  title  of 
“  LHht  PiO'sionis  Nostri  Jesn  Christ!,  cum  characti- 
biis  niilla  materia  ••ompositis.”  The  i)ook  is  neither 
written  nor  printed,  the  letters  b»*in^  cut  out  of  the 
fine>t  parchment,  but  so  clearly  that  th<*  text  can  be 
as  easily  read  as  the  best  print.  Tlie  patience 
shown  in  the  execution  of  this  work  must  have  l)een 
extraordinary,  especially  when  we  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  smallness  of  the  cliaracters  and  the  per¬ 
fect  beautpr  of  them.  The  Gerin.m  Emp«'ror,  llu- 
(lolpli  II..  in  1G40,  offered  the  sum  of  11,000  ducats 
for  this  book,  —  an  enormous  amount  in  those  times. 

Pkussia  has  celebrated  her  victory  amid  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  rinjjinjiof 
bells,  the  singin^  of  hymns,  and  the  shouts  of  an  in¬ 
toxicated  |H!ople.  The  King  was  there,  and  the 
Queen,  .and  the  Princes,  and  the  Crown  Princess, 
anil  the  great  generals,  and  the  greater  statesman 
who  has  directed  the  whole  course  of  events,  and  a 
bevy  of  fifty  Berlin  beauties,  chosen  by  a  council  of 
three  judge's,  for  their  lieauty  only,  to  present 
wreaths  and  make  pretty  speeches.  It  wa.s  an  im¬ 
ping  demonstration ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  sat 
Bismarck,  pale,  fevered,  and  silent,  —  sick  almost  to 
death  with  the  labors  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
fearful  strain  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  months. 
Bis  malady  is  said  to  be  in  the  brain,  like  Cavour’s  ; 
and  we  can  well  believe  it. 

We  recently  reprinted  from  the  DuW/n  Unioergitif 
Maffazine,  an  entertaining  paper  touching  a  journal 
supposed  to  have  been  kept  by  a  nameless  attendant 
on  Voltaire.*  A  confiding  Parisian  man  of  letUu's 
publishes  this  apocryphal  document  as  a  veritable 
literary  treasure,  ^mebody  has  imposed  on  some- 
boily.  Mr.  James  Parton,  who  has  made  extensive 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Voltaire,  whose  life  he 
is  now  engaged  in  writing,  informs  us  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  “  Mysterious  Manuscript  ”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  ninety  years.  All  the  anecdotes  in  the 
newly  discovered  diary  are  to  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moirett  de  I^ngchamp,  who  was  Voltaire’s  valet.  The 
fraud  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  audacious  one. 

La  France,  in  its  obituary  notice  of  Count  Ba- 
ciocchi,  says  that  the  Empress,  by  whom  he  was 
much  lieloved,  paid  him  a  visit  before  her  departure 
for  Biarritz,  and  on  the  morrow  of  that  visit  “  sent 
to  him,  as  an  act  of  unexampled  favor,  to  keep  in 
his  room  so  long  as  his  illness  should  last,  as  she  had 
kept  it  in  hers  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  tlm 
Pnnee  Imperial,  a  jewel  which  is  assuredly  the  most 
precious  of  the  crown  of  France.  This  is  a  reli¬ 
quary,  the  skilful  work  of  Froment  Meurice,  in 
which  is  seen  a  shred  of  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  bit  of  the  Virgin's  veil,  a  strip  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist’s  winding-sheet,  and,  in  the  middle, 
suspended  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  Charle¬ 
magne’s  talisman,  —  given  by  the  magistrates  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  to  the  first  Napoleon,  —  about  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  crown  piece,  and  formed  of  an  aqua  ma¬ 
rina,  within  which  is  seen,  crossed,  two  fragments  of 
the  true  cross.  This  rare  medley  of  powerful  relics 
is  reinforced  by  a  splinter  of  the  bone  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  own  right  arm.”  Nevertheless,  as  we  have 
stated.  Death  was  too  powerful  for  the  Empress’s 
famous  reliquary,  and  Count  Baciocchi  is  no  more. 

*  See  Brery  Setorday,  No.  40. 
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Hai.f  of  a  gold  ring  bright, 
Broken  in  days  of  old. 

One  yellow  curl,  whose  light 
Gladdened  my  gaze  of  old, 

A  heather-sprig  thereto, 

Pluckt  on  the  mountains  blue, 
AVhen,  in  the  shade  and  dew. 

We  roamed  erratic ; 

Last,  an  old  book  of  song,  — 
These  have  I  treasured  long. 

Up  in  an  Attic. 

Held  in  one  little  hand. 

They  gleam  in  vain  to  me : 

Of  Love,  Fame,  Fatherland, 

All  that  remain  to  me  ! 

Love !  with  thy  wounded  wing. 
Up  the  voids  les-sening, 

AVeeping,  too  sad  to  sing ! 

Fame,  —  de.id  to  pity ! 

Land,  —  that  denied  me  bread  ! 
Count  me  as  lost  and  dead. 
Tombed  in  the  City. 

Daily  the  busy  roar 
Murmurs  to  me  of  men. 
Dashing  against  its  shore. 

Groans  the  great  sea  of  men ; 
But  night  by  night  it  flows 
Slowly  to  strange  repose. 

Calm  and  more  calm  it  glows 
Under  the  moonshine :  — 
Then,  only  then,  I  peer 
On  each  old  souvenir. 

Shut  from  the  sunshine. 

Half  of  a  ring  of  gold, 

Tami.shed  and  yellow  now. 
Broken  in  days  of  old. 

Where  is  thy  fellow  now  ? 
Upon  the  heart  of  her. 

Feeling  the  sweet  blood  stir. 
Still,  though  the  mind  demur. 
Kept  as  a  token. 

Ah  !  does  her  heart  forget  ? 

Or,  with  the  pain  and  fret. 

Is  that,  too,  broken  ? 

Thin  threads  of  yellow  hair, 
Clipt  from  the  brow  of  her. 
Lying  so  faded  there,  — 

Why  whisper  now  of  her? 
Strange  lips  are  pressed  unto 
The  sweet  place  where  ye  grew. 
Strange  fingers  tremble  through 
The  bright  live  tresses. 

Does  she  remember  still,  — 
Sobbing,  and  turning  chill 
To  his  caresses  ? 

Sprig  from  the  mountains  blue. 
Long  left  behind  me  now,  — 
Of  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew, 
Why  wilt  remind  me  now  ?  ^ 
Cruel  and  chill  and  gray, 
IxxHning  afar  away. 

Dark  in  the  light  of  day, 

Shall  the  huls  daunt  me  ? 

My  footsteps  on  the  hill 
Are  overgrown,  —  yet  still 
Their  echoes  haunt  me. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Old  written  book  of  Song, 

Put  with  the  dead  away, 
Wherefore  wouldst  (hou  prolong 
Dreams  that  have  fled  away  ? 

Thou  art  an  eyeless  skull. 

Dead,  flesbless,  cold,  and  null, 
Complcxionlcss,  dark,  dull. 

And  superseded ; 

Yet,  in  thy  time  of  pride. 

How  grandly  hast  thou  lied 
To  all  who  heeded ! 

Yea,  Fame,  thou  barren  voice. 

Shriek  from  the  heights  above : 

Let  all  who  will  rejoice 
In  those  false  lights  above  ! 

When  all  are  false  save  you. 

Yet  were  so  beauteous  too, 

O  Fame,  canst  thou  be  true. 

And  shall  I  follow  ? 

Nay,  for  the  heart  of  man 
Breaks  in  the  dark,  since  Fan 
Has  slain  Apollo. 

O  Fame,  thy  hill  looks  tame. 

No  vast  wings  flee  from  thence,  — 
Were  I  to  climb,  O  Fame, 

What  could  I  see  from  thence  ? 
Only,  afar  away. 

The  mountains  looming  gray, 
Crimsoned  at  close  of  day. 

Clouds  swimming  by  me ; 

And  in  my  hand  a  ring 
And  ringlet  glimmering,  — 

And  no  one  nigh  me ! 

Better  the  busy  roar. 

Speaking  to  me  of  men,  — 
Dashing  against  its  shore. 

Groans  the  great  sea  of  men. 

O  Love,  —  thou  wouldst  not  wait ! 

O  Land,  —  thou  art  desolate  I 
O  Fame,  —  to  others  prate 
Thy  joys  ecstatic !  — 

Only,  at  evenfall. 

Watching  these  tokens  small, 

I  think  about  you  all. 

Up  in  an  Attic ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

B.  c.  570. 

Here  where  I  dwell  I  waste  to  skin  and  bone ; 

The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  waste 
In  penal  torment  powerless  to  atone. 

The  curse  is  come  on  me,  which  makes  no  haste 
And  doth  not  tarry,  crushing  both  the  proud 
Hard  man  and  him  the  sinner  double-faced. 

Look  not  upon  me,  for  my  soul  is  bowed 
Within  me,  as  my  body  in  this  mire ; 

My  soul  crawls  dumb-struck,  sore-bested  and 
cowed. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  scourged  by  fire, 

As  Jericho  before  God’s  trumpet-peal. 

So  we  the  elect  ones  perish  in  His  ire. 

Vainly  we  gird  on  sackcloth,  vainly  kneel 
With  famished  faces  toward  Jerusalem  : 

His  heart  is  shut  against  us  not  to  feel. 

His  ears  against  our  cry  He  shutteth  them. 

His  hand  He  shorteneth  that  He  will  not  save. 
His  law  is  loud  against  us  to  condemn  : 

And  we,  as  unclean  bodies  in  the  grave 


Inheriting  corruption,  and  the  dark, 

Are  outcast  from  His  presence  which  we  crave. 
Our  Mercy  hath  departed  from  His  Ark, 

Our  Glory  hath  departed  from  His  rest. 

Our  Shield  hath  left  us  naked  as  a  mark 
Unto  all  pitiless  eyes  made  manifest 
Our  very  Father  hath  forsaken  us. 

Our  God  hath  cast  us  from  Him :  we  oppressed 
Unto  our  foes  are  even  marvellous, 

A  hissing  and  a  butt  for  pointing  hands. 

Whilst  Cknl  Almighty  hunts  and  grinds  us  thus; 
For  He  hath  scattered  us  in  alien  lands, 

Our  priests,  our  princes,  our  anointed  king. 

And  bound  us  hand  and  foot  with  brazen  bands. 
Here  while  I  sit  my  painful  heart  takes  wing 
Home  to  the  home-land  I  must  see  no  more, 
Where  milk  and  honey  flow,  where  waters  spring 
And  fail  not,  where  I  dwelt  in  days  of  yore 
Under  my  fig-tree  and  my  fruitful  vine. 

There  where  my  parents  dwelt  at  case  before : 
Now  strangers  press  the  olives  that  are  mine. 

Reap  all  the  corners  of  my  harvest-field. 

And  make  their  fat  hearts  wanton  with  my  wine ; 
To  them  my  trees,  to  them  my  gardens  yield 
Their  sweets  and  spices  and  their  tender  green, 

O  ’er  them  in  noontide  heat  outspread  their  shield. 
Yet  these  are  they  whose  fathers  had  not  been 
Housed  with  my  dogs,  whom  hip  and  thigh  we 
smote 

And  with  their  blood  washed  their  pollutions  clean. 
Purging  the  land  which  spewed  them  from  its  throat; 
Their  daughters  took  we  for  a  pleasant  prey. 
Choice  tender  ones  on  whom  the  fathers  dote. 
Now  they  in  turn  have  led  their  own  away ; 

Our  daughters  and  our  sisters  and  our  wives 
Sore  weeping  as  they  weep  who  curse  the  day. 
To  live,  remote  from  help,  dishonored  lives. 
Soothing  their  drunken  masters  with  a  song. 

Or  dancing  in  their  golden  tinkling  gyves : 
Accurst  if  they  remember  through  the  long 
Estrangement  of  their  exile,  twice  accursed 
If  they  forget  and  join  the  accursed  throng. 

How  doth  my  heart  that  is  so  wrung  not  burst 
When  I  remember  that  my  way  was  plain. 

And  that  God’s  candle  lit  me  at  the  first, 

Whilst  now  I  grope  in  darkness,  grope  in  vain. 
Desiring  but  to  find  Him  Who  is  lost. 

To  find  Him  once  again,  but  once  again. 

His  wrath  came  on  us  to  the  uttermost. 

His  covenanted  and  most  righteous  ivrath : 

Yet  this  is  He  of  Whom  we  made  our  boast. 
Who  lit  the  Fiery  Pillar  in  our  path. 

Who  swept  the  Red  Sea  dry  before  our  feet, 
Who  in  His  jealousy  smote  kings,  and  hath 
Sworn  once  to  David:  One  shall  fill  thy  seat 
Born  of  thy  body,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
’  Stablished  for  aye  in  sovereignty  complete. 

O  Lord,  remember  David,  and  that  soon. 

The  Glory  hath  departed,  Ichabod ! 

Yet  now,  before  our  sun  grow  dark  at  noon. 
Before  we  come  to  nought  beneath  Thy  rod, 

Before  we  go  down  quick  into  the  pit, 

Remember  us  for  goM,  O  God,  our  God :  — 

Tlnr  Name  will  I  remember,  praising  it. 

Though  Thou  forget  me,  though  Thou  hide  Thy 
face. 

And  blot  me  from  the  Book  which  Thou  hast  writ ; 
Thy  Name  will  I  remember  in  my  praise. 

And  call  to  mind  Thy  faithfulness  of  old. 

Though  as  a  weaver  Thou  cut  off  my  days. 

And  end  me  as  a  tale  ends  that  is  told. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


